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The mission of the Wisconsin Research and .Development Center 
is to understand, and to Kelp educators deal with, diversity 
among students. The Center pursues Its mission by conducting 
and synthesizing research, /developing strategies' and* materials 
and disseminating knowledge bearing upon the education of 
individuals and diverse groups of students in elementary and 
secondary schools. Specifically; the Center investigates 

• diversity as a basic fact* of human nature, through 
studies of learning and development 

• diversity as a central challenge for educational 
techniques, through studies of clarssroom 
processes 

,» * 

• diversity as a key tissue in relations between 
individuals and institutions, through studies of , 
school processes 

• diversity as a fundamental question in Xmerican . 
social thought, through studies of social policy' 

1 , related to education 

The Wisconsin Research and Development Center is a noniflstruc- 
tional departmen£ of the Un§fer§ity of Wisconsin-Madison 
School of 'Education. The Center is supported ^primarily with 
funds from th£ National Institute of Education. 
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Abstract 



Gloss, is a technique that involves the use of marginal aotes and 
other intratext notations to direct reader f s- attention while the)/ read. 
Instead of relying on traditional adjunct aids like questions and 1 
advance organizers, gloss attempts to direct the reader's active [ 
attention to places in the text: where the application of specific 
skills and strategies would aid 'comprehension. Gloss notations focus 
•on both the process (skills and strategies) of reading content area 
texts and/or the content' (facts, concepts) of texts. Guidelines for 

4 

writing gloss are given along with exanyples of gloss notations * for 



a variety of texts. 
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Introduction* \ « * 

The procedures described in this paper are designed to help students 
both to develop and to'ajjply effective behaviors for understanding exposi- 
tory text. Our developmental efforts have been motivated by our confi- 
dence that comprehension skills can be taught and our concern 'that students 
need help >ma\ing the transition from learning skills to applying them. when 
they read content-area materials. We identified specific comprehension • 
skills as we developed the comprehension element of the Wisconsin Design * 
for Reading Skill ' Development and we are satisfied that x ' after a period 
of skill-centered instruction students can pass criterion-referenced tests 
as a demonstration of their "mastery" of specific skills* Yet we have 
observed that teachers who use such a Skill-centf red approach in- their 
teaching seldom offer explicit instruction or directed practice on how 
to apply the skills in reading tasks outside of formal instruction. At the 
same time, we have learned from our interviews with teachers that they ( 
worry about* their students 1 ability to apply specific comprehension skills 
when they read content-area tfcxts (Kamm and White, 1979), We have also 
learned, from a survey of postelementary teachers id several* content areas, 
that a majority of them expect their students to need help with at l^st 
nine-specific comprehension skills in order to learn the subject matter in 
their classes (Morrison, "1980) . 

The technique that we are developing employs marginal notes and other . 
erftratext notations to direct readers 1 atte^^on to places in tfex^where 
the application of * specif ic'behaviors would^l appropriate* We are using 
the terms "gloss" *and "glossing 11 -to^ designate and describe the procedure- 
terms which have been around at least since medieval times, when theolo- 

\ 

j 

n • . 
( u 4 , 



gians used gloss to elucidate scriptures. Figure 1 depicts gloss as the 
produfct of- a dual-focuSed .process that operates within certain constraints 
and considerations and provides possible instructional excursions. The 
figure is explaine'd In detail elsewhere ' (Of to, White, Camperell, 1980) • 
Very briefly we are suggesting th^t (a) the behaviors to t>e directed by 
gj^s notations may include strategies as well gs skills; (b) the gloss 
ma^focus on the content of the text as well as -comprehension processes ; 
(c) students may need preparatory or additional- instruction (excursions) 
in comprehension skills and strategies or in content-area subject matter; 
and (d) the form gloss takes depends 'upon such considerations as expected 
results, elements of the instructional milieu and characteristics . of both 
the reader and the text, 

At first, our goal was to use gloss notation's to develop and then to 
encourage the application of the specific comprehension skills we had 
identified in our earlier work (e.g., determining the central thought, of 
a section of text, or using context clues tt> figure out the meaning of 
an unfajniliar word). Then, a^we examined related research and interviewed 
students, we became convinced that the comprehension process involved — 



besides skills — more general strategies that efficient readers ^se to 
understand text. Accordingly, gloss notations that focus on the profcess 
of reading content-area texts includes activities designed to develop or 
encourage application of general strategies — an example of which is the 
practice of self-questioning — as well as specific skills. 

We also -acknowledge th$t gloss notations ought not focus only on 
process matters in reading 'content-area texts. Attention must also b£ 



excursion 

(to provide specific skills, strategies) 



PRqpESS r 



Expectations 



(skills^ strategies) , 
The Milieu 




-the 'curriculum 
-objectives 

-content objectives 
-long term 
-short term 
-process objectives 
-assessment 

The Reader 

-content knowledge, 
-process knowledge 



\ < 

-time available 

-the technology available 

-classroom organization^ 



The Text • N 

» 

-formal analysis (rule directed) 
-text-ana|ysis (e.<f., Kintsch) 
^-concept-ar^ysis (e.g., cogni- 
tive map, structured overview, 
outline) 
-informal analysis 

-skill analysis (e.g., WDRSD) 
-strategy analysis (e.g., 
specific list) 



■ CONTENT j 



( facts , concepts ) 
excursion 

4 

(to provide background^elaboration) 



to arc 

/ 

.Figure 1. Foci, constraints and considerations for glossing. 
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. * . ... 4 , 

. given to the content per se. While no reeding specielist cen cleim to be 
an expert, in every content' field, principles of text analysis can be 

applied to materials that were written?by experts. If, in preparing gloss, 

• ? ' ) 

the important content of expository texts is first identified— by using 

such techniques as mapping; outlining, and the more formal text analyses. 

of Kintsch (1974, 1979, -in, press), Meyer (1975), afrd others— the gloss 

notations presumably can promote. the improved understanding of specific 

glossed materials even as they develop and erfcourage application of skills 
. • * 1 

and strategies. This paper deals mainly with the process focus of gloss; 

some suggestions for content-focused gloss are given in the epilog. 

Mfejirt 1 alludes to possible "excursions" from the main thrust of 

the gloss notations as such to instruction that is related to but .not 

directed explicitly to the process or content demands of a given text..- 

Excursions are offered in" addition to the gloss notations provided for 

given texts. While gloss notations are intended (a) with a process focus, 

to promote the development and use of skills and strategies, or (b) with a 

•» 

content' focus, to promote understanding of important content, we expect 
that for certain readers andYor texts, intensive preparation wilj be neces- 
sary before text-specific gloss can have an optimal effect. An example 
r of a process-related excursion is instruction offered to a reading skill- 
development group, where a given skill or strategy is taught intensively 
and in relative isolation, particularly when that skill or strategy is new 
to the student. An example of a content-related excursion i-s instruction 
that is designed to provide ^asi'c background information in preparation 
for reading a ftiven selection of text. Such a content excursion may be. 
particularly necessary if students require a large amount of basic back- 



j 
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ground information, yfoich, i£ handled w thrpugh gloss notatio$#, jwould make 
them cumbersome and sluggish/^ ' . 



•The constraints, and considerations* identified in Figure 1 — Expecta^ 
* * * « * mm " * ~ 

tions, The Milieu,. The Reader*' and The^TeKt— are aspects of a ^complex 
teaching-learning process, which Teserve consideration when gloss activi- 
ties are prepared. For example, the writer of gloss . ougHt to consider 



(a) the goals of the overall, curriculum and, the stated' and unstated objec- 
tives of content-area instruction (Expectations); (b) the time available " 
for instruction and whether individuals or groups will be using, the gloss * 
(The Milieu); (c) the reader f s prior knowledge of text-rej.ateci content 
and # his/her knowledge of and ability to apply" Specific, process-related 
-skills and strategies (The* Reader^ ; and (d) important concepts communicated 

' m > 

by a given text, as identified by some type of texjt. analysis (The* Text). 

The ultimate goal is to help ents not only to acquire but also to 
internalize and apply the .skills and strategies that enable them to be' 
independent readers of the full range of materials they m encounter. In its 
most basic'form, gloss is an attempt to share a mature (expert) reader's 
insights into the reading process with* developing {novice) Readers* Yet. 
ii gtoss ^s-'to contribute to the goal -of independence, it' must ultimately 
provide in. «a systematic way for students 1 internalization pf those insights 
fey .the gradual removal— or fadingyof exteriffc direction. Accordingly, we 

envision four stages of gloss: (1) demonstration gloss, which is intended 

f * 

to create readers 1 awareness of approaches to text that help them compre- 

hend and to develop their enthusiasm for working with glossed materials- 
(2) development glosa , which will give 'readers explanations of how to use 
skills and strategies and opportunities to apply them in Jfeading content- 



area texts; (3) internalization gloss. , whi<!h will help readers move toward 
a "levels of met&cognitibn^ 'including their awareness of when to apply the, 
sk£lis and strategies ^they have learned and which of them is most appro- 

pria-te in a given situation; v and 4) fading gloss , which will simply remind ' 

* - . * < ' ' * i " ' * - . 
• - 're£derq to think about t^heir own effort^ to understand what they are read-- 

^ing,* to*think about the skills and strategies that help them to comprehend, 

* /*. ^and to torrect; miscues and misconceptions. * *J 

• Up 'to the present, we have worked oftly w^th the fifst two staged of 

* , ' \ x : ■ - \ 

, - _^£l6ss, teo the discussion that follows is limited to demonstration and 

*«' * ' • ft. • 

i development -glossy f In the "sections- that follow, we (a) "discuss our / 
^ rationale for choosing particular skills and strategies for development ; - 
^ through glossing and (b) give guidelines for designing gloss^notations, 
* .In Part II, we give examples process-focused gloss for a wide variety 
* of ^content-afea ^te^ct selections, along with explanatory notes "about tlie , 

example^. 1 ^ 

* " '1/ / 

. Skills afid 




Skills aftd Strategies^ 

. ' f 

'Skills . , ' * / 

Reading wifh, understanding involves an Interaction between reader and 

•* : • . - 

text. »Iti orcjer .for- the interaction to be productive, the reader must bring 
' certain capabilities to the^reaijing task. Having done considerable work 

in developing an objective-based system for teaching 'reading skills (i e ' 
; the Wisconsin Design for Reading Skill Development, Otto an^Askov, 1974), 
we continue to believe that specific skill development is an important part 
of th.e 1 earning- to-*read process* We know f^ora our observation^ in class- 
-roqnfi (Kamm anjd Whitle, 1979) that^some type of skill-development instruc- 
tion- is part^of virtually all 'developmental reading programs. In learning-, 
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to-read situations, t then, students usually receive, some type of skill . 
instruction, and. in many instances they are required^ to demonstrate compe- 
tency with reading-learning skills on* criterion- referenced tests and/or 



no 



\ 



orm-referenced Vests. In' learning-f rom-text situations, however, merely 
"having" a -skill in one's repert&ire is' not sufficient; the successful * 
reader must be able % to %ake. appropriate application of tie skills t in a 
variety of contexts. Ue have foun'd that skills usiiall^are not applied 
spontaneously. "Application" must be demonstrated and nurtured in content- * 
area classrooms as students use- reading skills to learn from text. 
j Robinsr©i\ (1978)^ defines skills, with a content-area classroom perspec- • 
tive, as "individual components that appear to be essential tools for con- 
tending with, the writer's message..." (p. 24)/ A command of reading-learn- 
*\ ing skills and the ability ^6 apply these skills appear' to ^ essential to % 



m a successful interaction between reader and text. Furthermore, in content- . 

^ arefe classro^ob the nature of a specific reading task determines which ; * 

skills need to b'e applied. A cluster of skills might ke required for one 

'task while one particular skill might be sufficient for. another. Instruc- 

tion in the contfent areas, then, ought to make "provision Tor the applica- 
t 

tion of appropriate ^kills in content-reading tasks. Reading skills should ^ 

> * 

bfe practiced and applied, in whatever combination is appropriate for a 

given task, with the expectation that they will help the reader,, deal, with 
the main task of getting meaning from the text. 

In developing specifications f or . gloss'ing content-arfea texts, then,, 
one basic step has been to identify a iist of skills that we feel are impor- 
tant to reading, content-area texts; This decision to select spScific skills 



/ 
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For development/application is supported . by data from a survey of content- 
. area teachers (Morrison, 1980) and'by the findings from interviews with 

Students (White -end Camperell, 1980). The survey data show that teachers 

v., . 

(a) 'attach considerable importance to specific reading-study skills in the 
eJUetl&r reading of content-area texts, and (b/ beljeve that students, 
even'at post-elementary levels, need specific instruction to develop and 
apply such .-skills. Interviews w^ students (White and Camperell, 1980) 
show that many students do in fact have some knowledge of different* 'types 
of skills and that tney do use them in processing text." The suggestion is 
that within the context of schooling -the teacher is an important aspect of 
any reader-text interaction [see Barr (in pres.sj for a more complete disr 
cussion of a "teacher-reader-text" interaction]* 

.Considering together our experiences with the Wisconsin Design and- 
the findings from the Morr&on surrey' and the White-Camperell interviews,- 
we selected a list of skills that seem to be bo'th teachable and useful for 

v * 

learning from text. The skill* can be clustered as follows: 
1/ Skills. for getting the meaning from words 
' a, word parts ' 
b. context clues 

2. Skills for getting the meaning from sentences 
a-, paraphrase (synthesis) 

«• 

b. details (analysis) 

<• * 

3. Skills for getting the meaning from selections 
a. central thought 



> i 

» b. relationships/conclusions 
4. Skills for identifying -sequence 

*/ 15 



^We -have written on instructional .objective for each skill. These 
objective statements provide direction and guidance for planning instruc 

£ion to assist the r,eader* in learning .from text and for developing gloss 

V 

notations, / , 



The skill clusters with prescriptive objectives are as follows: 
.Skills for getting the meaning fjrom words, [The instructional 
objectives are adapted front Otto £nd g Smith (1980).] 
Word paists. 

The -learner recognizes thft an, affix can modify the 
meaning, of a base word* and/or help identify the 
, grammatical function of the #ase word. 

The« learner determines the meaning of a compound 
' wbrd by applying knowledge of component words. 

Context clues. 

The learner uses ex^lic^t context clues (e.g., 
synonym definitions , 'equivalent phrases , summary) 
„ to determine the meaning of an unfamiliar word in 
context, A * \/ . t ' % 

- The learner ,d$termines the meaning of an unfamiliar 
word in a context that^contains implicit clues 
^ (e,g,, cause/effe'ct, contrast , example, modifying 

* phrase) . \ - ' , 

The learner uses explicit an,d implicit context 
* , clues to determine^ the t>bscure* meaning of a * 

familiar word in content, , * * 

Skills for getting #Hhe meaning from sentences. 

Paraphrase* 4 

The learner restates sentences by rearranging the 
order* of words in the sentence and/or by substituting 
for one or more words// 

, ' The 4earner restates sentences that contain sub- 
ordinate clauses by rearranging 3nd/or substituting 
for more than a short phrase, 

• Detail 

The learned attends to details o£ syntactic and 
semantic relations within the 'sentence. 



Skills for getting the .meaning from selections/ 

Central Thought. 

The learner generates , the central thought of a selection , 
that includes, a topic sentence .and has both relevant and 
irrelevant information. % ^ \ f / 

The learner generates the central thought of a selection 
th£t includes both relevant and irrelevant information 
and ftay/niay 'not include a *9fc$fced orgaijizer. 

\ ^ i < ' 

Relationships/Conclusions. * 

The learnqr identifies relationships that are either 

directly or indirectly stated, in a passage. 

The°learner indicates whether or 'riot a conclusion 
can be made, on the basis fc of the stated relation- 
' ships in the passage. 

r \ . • ' N 

The learner *draws conclusions based on either direct 
or indirecf relationships given. , 

Skills /for .identifying sequence, %t ^ K 

4% The learner cjetentiines where a' specif ic event occurs 
within the , framework of a s£ ties of explicit/impltcit 
evervts by attending to the explicit/implicit sfequen- 

. . v tial ci%s in a selection.* ; 1 



v 

, i 
1 



Strategies \\ , 
Specific skills, ^e believe, are a legitimate focus of instruction to 
enhance students understanding of $ontent-area materials. But we acknow- 
ledge the -need £or a broader focus. Consideration of s emerging research 
I and theory, (Otto and White, in press) and our experiences withj^udents 
1 (Caraperell, 1980;' White h Camperell, 1980} and teachers (Horrisoif, 1980) 
\ provides us with a basis for giving attention to more general strategies 
Ws well as specific skills. - - 

\ Of the general strategies we have identified we have selected four 
that are frequently described-fey successful -readers and that appear to 
'have high utility ^n reading most content-area texts. These strategies are 
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'establishing a purpose for reading, relating what is being read to prior 

, . ~ T 

knowledge, attending to text organization and/or imposing organization on 

both new information .and prior knowledge, and monitoring , one 1 s 'qwxx compre- 

hension, A brief rationale for choosing each of these strategies' follows/ 
k > 

We shduld, however, first acknowledge that our view of strategy development 

* « * * 

and application derives mainly from - our .own interviews with students • 

(Camperell, 19o0; W%te t Camperell, 1980) and from work in the area o-f- 
s^metacognition. Baker and. Brown (ii\ press) give good reasons for giving 

attention to ^etacogniti-on :* . 

. t Interestingly * few investigators in the traditiona-l study 
skills literature have been primarily concerned with what 
the student does during reading to facilitate learning ^ ■ 
fr^m text. For example, Robinson's '(1941) SQ3R technique 
instructs the student to engage in survey and question activ- 
ities before reading, and to engage in recitation, reflection, 

4 ' and review activities after reading. However, what a student 
dcres while actually processing the material may* be one of the 

, most important aspects of effective study, and it is this 

/ 

aspdct that the "metacognitive" research* focuses *Qpon (in press) * 

We give explicit attention to the i;ole bf metacognition in oifr* discussion & 

* # 

of coiqprehension monitoring, which is based directly on' this research J * 

4 * ' ' . * i % i 

In that discussion, we also attempt to depict the interdependence Chat h 

exists betwedn the four strategies, 

s 

Establishing Purpose , About three-fourths of the respondents to 

/* & 

Morrison's (1980) survey of .post-eleiAntary teachers thought, that the 
following "skills 11 — which together ifoount to a purpose-setting strategy— 
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were important to reading their subject matter: * 
!• The student sets a purpose far readirfg. 

2. v The student formulates questions relevant to his/her * v 

t 

purpose for reading/ , 

' • . i 

3. The.stuctent adjusts /heading speed to his/her purpose 
for reading, (See pp. 47-49.) f 

In L addition, about half o|^_ttie respondents thought £hat they would need to 
help studenfs learn how to apply these "^ilLs." Interviews with students 
— indicate* that students, as well as teachers, recognize a need to read for 
a specific purpose (White & Camperell, 1980). 

From a more the.oretical-emplrical stance, Rothkopf (in press) Claims 
that establishing purposes for reading (or "learning goals!" as he calls! 
them) controls the mathemagenic process. of selection (i.e., differentia- 
tion of ( processing of *a text which results irt differences in what is 
.learned from that text). Appropriate corftrol of the selective mechanisms 
is, according to Rothkopf, necessary for ^earning. 

Establishing* a purpose may either be initiated by the teacher or be 
self-imposed by the" student. Acaprding to Rokii^ifi^ (1978) , the only . 
strategy that is as effective ,in improving study-reading as having the 
teacher establish purposes for reading* is having students identify their 
.own purposes* Robinson ^goes on to suggest that once a purp'dSe is set, 'a 

• V 

reader can initiate other strategies for comprehending that are consistent 
with the ^nnqjose, * This i$ in line with the aspects 'of the productive pur- 

\ • , * 4 f 

pose-setting strategy identified by Morrison: (a) once x *a purpose has b^een- 
set by the students oi: the teacher, (b) the students are in a position to 
develop questions relevant to tTieir purpose, ancj (c) then the students 



can determine and adjust 'their readings speed in view of the purpose, 

^Establishing a purpose, is 'an important strategy that must be developed 
' systematically. A well-def in.ed purpose goes beyond simply "gaining und$r* 
standing 0 to identifying specific goals and reasons for reading. One way 
to help students develop their putpose^setting strategy is /to provide gloss 

activities which ^deal specifically with the three related aspects identi- 

* * < 
fied J.n the Morrison study. First, £loss would b^ used to set purposes 

a£or the students', (Demonstration Gloss) an5 later" ^gloss would provide sug- 

gestions as to 'how studefits can begin to establish their own purpose* for 

reading (Development GJ.oss) . "Then, as students begin to learn how to ' . 

* « 
identity a purpose, gloss notations can help them develop the skill of 

asking questions that they # would hope to answer after reading the text 'for , 

a specific purpose. (At the* demonstration stage , gloss activities can 

1 1 ' " • 

provide model questions for the students; ^lat-er,*in the development 

stage the gloss can lead students to generate 'their own questions.) / 

Finally, glbss ^activities can help students learn how to adjust their read- 

■* < , • . #» - 

ing rate in line with the purpose for reading. Again, demonstration gloss 

• » * 

could Jpe jased to suggest an effective* rate, and envelopment gloss could 

lead them toward setting thair own rate* in line with th*e purpose they 



identify.- 

Prior Knowledge . \ Recent studies related to schema theory provide a 

\ ' c ' : ' * , . 

rationale for developing a strategy for relating prior knowledge to what: 

* t » 

is being read . Taken together, the studieg^iake* a basic point: what is 

known affects one's Understanding of new material. Naus (fn press) says 



it this way: J' Although there is 'debate as to how knowle4ge is represente^d 
in permanent memory, there is strong agreement on the general principle 

. -ZD 



that what is already known is of major importance for what can b'e -known." 
Prominent concepts related to schema theory, such as depth ' of processing 
and reconstructive comprehension, suggest that processing at. the deepest 
levels involves tying wha't. is being read or presented to pse- existing 
knowledge (Schallert, in press). Kiptsch, too, emphasizes* thV importance 
of jsrior knowledge in his definition of meaning : , - V 

The meaning of a text is thus defined only for ,a particular 
comprehensiojl episode, and depends as much on the Raster's 
f background and goals as on the characteristics of .the text 
-itself (in* press)/ * * 

; Results of- interview studies, conducted by Camperell (1980) and White v 

and Campbell (1980) suggest that s tudent Si seek^ to use their prior knowledge 
^ to gain understanding in at least three ways: (1) by relating the new .' 
information in a passage to ideas they have read in preceding passages, 
•(2} by contrasting the information they are reading to their prior knowledge 
and experience, and (c) by comparing the information they are reading to 
their prior knowledge and experience (Camperell,* 1980",' p. 107). 

Smirnov (1973) also suggests that' "using" prior knowledge is an impor- 
tant strategy: " He talks /rfirectly about rel'^pg the content of the text 
to existing knowledge: "...the greater the'^pjw^edge with which the new 

is correlated, the more it is connected with, it, and the more tecbgnized 
, . • _ * 

are their connections, the deeper is comprehension" (p. 143). The subjects 

.of his interviews said they engage in the following actions when they try 1 

%r - 

to understand text: 

'1. composing a plan * • s 

. 2. correlating the text with, existing knowledge 
. 3 V correlating the content of various parts # of the text 
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4. utilizing' images » / 

5. translating the content of the text into "one's own 
language 11 (p. 148) . 

Finally, Smirnoy says that, correlating the various parts of a texfc must 
occur all of tjhe time or 'thetfe can be no comprehension of the text as a 
wjiole. • One of Smirnov's subjects put it well* n While reading I often 
stopped in order to emphasize in my mind, what had been. read, comparing it 
with what had'been said Earlier about bacteria" (p. 143). 



Based on our own interviews and Smirnov's work, t;hen, we feel it is 
important to consider two processes— correlating text content with existing 
knowledge and correlating content of various- parts of the text—in preparing 
gloss to help students develop the strategy o£ .using prior knowledge. In 
other words, gloss notations that are intended to develop the strategy of 
actually using prior knowledge, should help students learn how to relate 
what they are reading fo.(a) what they already know or to familiar experi- 
ences and (b) information they have just read in a'previous paragraph or 
passage of the same text. At the demonstration stage, gloss activities can 
involve explanations- as to what information (i.e., information within the 
text and within students' experiences) isolated in what way. Later', in 
the stages of development and internalization , gloss activities can provide 
opportunities % fof students to learn how to correlate the information they 
are reading within the text. 

'•'Hayes and Tierney (1980) for example, describe "the use of analogy (i.-e., 
comparing new ( information to something familiar) in'an instructional pro- 
cedure for developing the strategy of relating new information to' prior 
knowledge. They -found that alternative modes of analogy improved eleventh 



• and twelfth grade students' learning from text. Thus, it appears that - 
. die use of analogy -can be developed as one technique' for students to^se 
in improving their comprehension of text by relating the new' and the old.' 
Additional techniques for correlating information 'within 'the- text are dis- 
cussed in the next section on 'organisational strategies. 

Organization. At least 75% of the respondents to Morrison's survey 
indicated that students need to develop th |' "skill" of attending tfo the- 
organization of material in order to learn content-area subject-matter. 
In addition to attending, however,, students must actively organize-new 
information as 'they tead; tljat is/ they must organize what they are reading 
in, re-lation to what they already know. Students must develop strategies 
for (1) making use'of the organization provided in texts, 1 and (2) imposing 
organization on information 'that has been and is being acquired. The dis- 
cussiotfthat follows addresses each of .the two strategies for organizing 

i 

information. » 



Regarding the in-text strategy, Herber (1978) identifies two types 
of expository text orgarii^ions : internal and external. He suggests, , 
first, that students need* to be awars of internal organizational patten* 
of textbooks r^xSTZs "cause/effect, comparison/contrast, time orde'r, and 
simple listing patterns (p. 78). ^Second, Herber says students should 
become familiar with the external organization of a texj. Thi^ type of 
organization involves' format (e.g., formulas and problems characteristic 
of math texts#or the typographical' style characteristic of poetry or 
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or drama texts) and physical features (e.g., graphic aids, tables of corvr 

tents, and chapter headings). Herber says that students should be taught 

how to use both internal patterns^and external features as aids to 'dealing 

with the organization of, text to gain understanding. Kintsch firi press) 

identified six types 9f e^psitory text organizations: identif ication. 

> \ 

definition, classification, illustration, comparison and contrast, and 

analysis (structural analysis, functional analysis, causal analysis). 

He, too, Stresses the importance of helping spudei\t& develop strategies* for 

attending to text organization: ' 

All comprehension is strategy based, and knowledge about 
text types provides the reader with some powerful compre- 
hension strategics. These strategies are particularly 
+ important, because they have to do with the over-all 

organization of the text. As with other strategies, it 
is possible to do without them, but being aile to ~use 
text-specific, organizational strategies can be a great 

help to 'the comprehender if you have the background 

in the content area, knowing how arguments are struc- 
tured and^h^V^t^fespect when, can be of considerable 
* t , * 

help (in press) , . , » 

■» 

Regarding* a learner-imposed organization strategy, Schallert (in press) 
speaks of "the human propensity to impose organization upon input." 
To successfully apply the strategy of relating information to prior know- 
T^dge, students must learn How to organize the knowledge they gain in 
their day-co-day reading. In addition', if a text does not provide a con- 
sistent elisy-fco-follow organization, students may have tp impose ofganiza- 
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. tion on the information in order to* comprehend^ Smirnoy^(1973) found in . 
his interviews that one procesV used by his. subjects is^ the composition 
of a plan which involves 6 breaking up theynaterial into parts, growing 
thoughts, .and isolating meaningful points, Smirnov's subject^ seeded, to 
be imposing, some typ'e of organization when they studied a text in order to 
improve their comprehension of the information. • 

• To develop an overall .strategy of attending to organization, gloss, 
notations could help students recognize and make use of (a) different 
text formats and external features of text, such as headings and subhead- 
ings, that are used in organizing information, and (b) types of text - 
organizations or ''text types." After reviewing Herber's organizational 
patterns and Kintsch-'s text types, and after studying .a variety of exposi- 
tory" texts, we identified six types of organizational schemes that we 
believe may be important in helping students comprehend content-area ' 
material: cause-effect, comparison/contrast, sequential order, simple . 
listing, definition, and classification. Gloss notations that are intended 
to help students develop .the strategy of attending to organizational cues 
and imposing organization on information could make use of such schemes. 
At the demonstration' stage gloss notations could both (a) point out the 
organizational 'schemes ^en they are used in a, and (b) show students 

how such schemes can be used as organizational frameworks for relating 
information they are reading to information they have acquired from previous 
experiences. At the developmental stage gloss' activities c'ould (a) provide 
opportunities % for students to identify the organizational schemes in text, 
and (b) provide instruction in how to organize one's expanding knowledge 
by using these' schemes. 
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Comprehension Moisttoring . All of the strategies we have discussed 
/ " - ' i • 

so far — establishing a purpose, relating prior knowledge, and v bot"h attend- 

- - • C 

ing to and, imposing organization — are synthesized when the strategy* of 
comprehension monitoring is applied'. Comprehension monitoring ±s a 
"metacognitive" aq/tivity which, according to Baker and Brown (ingress), 
"entails keeping t;rack of the success with which one's comprehension* is 
proceeding, ensuring that the pro<^e,ss continues smoothly, and taking 

. * * 

remedial action if necessary. 11 Th*e process" can* be quite complex! 

Yuss en/ Mathews , and Hiebert (in press) put it more simply wl^n'they point 

r * 

out that .comprehension monitoring may entail having certain "metacognitive 

-i * 
experiences" such as noting. that something is unclear, or recognizing 

that one does not understand an argument. Active comprehension monitoring 

must, however, involve "acting upon" such metacognitive experiences in 

order to improve comprehension. "Acting upon," according to ^ussen, et al 

i 

(in press) and Winograd £nd Johnston (1980), amounts to selecting reading 
strategies that will be most effective "in fulfilling the needs of the 
particular reading situation. "A gooct comprehension monitor will select 
whatever strategy is most appropriate to the situation at hand" (Baker 
and Brown, in press). To monitor comprehension successfully, then, 
students must not $nly recognize when they are having problems with under- 
standing, but also (a) be familiar with A a variety of strg^egies^ such as 

* 

the ones discussed above, that can be* applied to overcome comprehension 

problems; (b) be ablest/ select strategies that are appropriate to a par- 

ticular situation; and (c) know-how to apply the strategies to overcome 

the specific probleni. 4 

It follows from these requirements that the comprehension monitoring 
t ' 
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strategy stands in a special relation to each of the three other strate- 

gies.we have described. The monitoring strategy is related ta setting a 

* * * * \ 

.purple in that—as Winograd and Johnston (1980) have pointed out— -assess- 

« ment or control of the subject's purpose for reading i^ a prerequisite to 

making generalizations about a reader's ability tp detect errors. The * ' 

relationship between cpfhprehension monitoring and relating whatsis being 

~ rea d to jprioj knowledge 'is clarified by Brown's and DeLoacbe's (1978) 

metaphor of the novice and the expert. By definition, the expert v knpws 

more and has had more experiences than* the novic^. Novices'are likely . 

to fail- to select, appropriate strategies and to check and monitor ongoing 

m % activities because of their -inexperience with a particularism This 

' failure, however, does not mean that they are incapable of self-regula- 

tion; rather, they should be given assistance in learning how to monitor 

their understanding, ftarkman (1981) expands on this metaphor of the 

- expert and novice in a way that clarifies the relationship between compre- 

• ■ . , * ** 

hensJpi) monitoring and attending tO-text organization. She shows that as 

K * • * * - * * & 

one'gains^re expertise, "knowledge not only becomes more specific and 

detailed but a^j^more s^l&matizedV ; The , reader who has systematized , 
knowledge is then more likely to recognize organization indwell written* 
texts or impose it an poorly written text£. 

Gloss notations written to Aev&tof^he ability ' to T monitor comprehen- 
siAjwou^d fofus on the interdependence arWg comprehension monitoring 
s perNif»nd the ^oth^r. strategies we have identified. As with the develoj>- 
« • ^ ment Q f the .other .strategies^ cpmprehetistxm molltoring would also be 

developed in stages. 

„ / r t > ln order t0 have criteria for judging tfceir success in compreh^dinfc,* 

eric ; • • . < ' • • \y 



students must set* a purjjbsfe for reading. On the basis of (a) the- eetab- 
Wished purpose and (b) their ability to. answer the questions they have 
formulated in line with the purpose (see the discussion of establishing 
a purpose" for reading) , * students should be in a position t^ evaluate the 
adequacy of their .comprehension. Gloss aptations would, first, help 
students develop the ability ttJ establisH^rposes and goals as outlined 
earlier. Next, gloss notations would help students (1) become aware of 
the need to evaluate their comprehension in terms of 1 the purpose ^hey set, 
and (2) learn techniques for evaluating their- comprehension in line with 
the purpose. One approach suggested by Baker and Brown (in press) is to 
ask question^ that are relevant to the established purpose, ^aker and 
Brown are convinced, orf th/ basis of work by* Singer (1978) and by Collins, 
Brown and Larkin (1981), that training effective question-asking may be 

4 

a first step in the development of monitoring. At the demonstration 
stage, then, gloss notations eould (1) identify a specific purpose for 
reading* the selection, (2) provide answers to the kinds of questions that 
might be raised in relation to ^feivenpurpose, and (3) % identify the 
specific skills that were brou^^^bear both in formulating and in 
answering the questions. At the developmental stage, gloss notations would 
direct students |o (1) identify ajiH state their purpose for reading a given 
passa^, (^generate and ^answer questions related to their purpose, and 
(3) determine th<^$ success'iu comprehending on the basis of their ability 
to answer the quest-ions. Finally, if students have problems in under- 
stranding, they dould be asked to select and then supply appropriate skills 
Mr ^strategies/in order to overcome comprehension failure. * * ' 

Prior, experience in performing a particular task and prior knowledge 
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about specific content are also important to successful comprehension moni- 

* 

toring. The purpose of related gloss notations would be to bring about an 
awareness of the importance of prior experience in evaluating comprehension. 

At the demonstration s*tage,' gloss notations could illustrate the use of 

» * 

prior knowledge of content and of specif ic strategies^ in different situa- 
tions. At the development and internalization stages, gloss notations ' 

r * 

would offer opportunities for students to gain experience in questioning ^ 
their understanding and in applying the skills "and .strategies we have iden-" 1 
tified in order to become "experts. 11 Through practice and experience, 
students should gain a better understanding of themselves as comprehenders — 
an important aspect of metacognitive knowledge (Flavell, 1981). 

Organization of knowl^ge* according to Markman, improys coraprehen- 

sion monitoring. Relevant gloss notations could be designed to deve^p the 

" ; 

strategies of attending to the organization of text and of imposing organ- 

ization on tlje information presented in text. As Majrkman (1981) suggests, 

students should be given "ample opportunity" to work with clearly organized 

material. Gloss activities at the demonstration stage would focus on well- 

organized passages and wo^id indicate the otganizatiOT^al schemes inherent 

in the text or suggest strategies (as identified ^in the /discussion of organ- 

ization) that might be used to organise the information presented. At the 

developmental stage, gloss notations could, first, provide practice in 

recognizing various "organizational schemes and in applying specific organ- 

izational strategies in clearly-organized texts; and then, notations could 

direct a similar kind of practice with texfs that are not so well-organized. 

Summary . The effective application of each of the strategies we dis- ^ 

J 

cuss here defends on the application of the other three. Furthermore, the 
9 » > , 
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effective application of these strategies also depends on students 1 

■ ' '» 

ability to apply the specific skills that are identified in this paper. 

Baker and Brown (in press) nwkke a similar point when they talk about, two 

*' / / 
types of problems that interfere with reading effectively: "inefficient 

application of**ules (skills)* and strategies and impoverished background 




knowledge." The purpose of gl>oss notations, as discussed throughout 
this paper, is *to help students overcome the, first problem by bringing to 
their attention (demonstration gloss) and. developing their ability to 
apply (developmental gloss) specific skills and strat^j^ needed to compre 
hend expository text. We .have selected skills and strategies that we 
believe are important £b. understanding text and which seem to be the ones 
applied/by the mature reader. Baker and Brown's use of the metaphor of 
the expert and the novice summarizes what we are attempting to dp in gloss- 
ing text: "The more we are able* to specify the rules used by expert 
readers, tlie more we will be able to successfully instruct the novice." 
In the next section, we describe guidelines for preparing gloss an<} provide 
examples of gloss written 1 to develop, the specific skills and strategies 
we have identified and, selected. . 



Guidelines £o?*Glos£ing and Introduction to the Examples 

Preparing gloss is a *process of making selections. If gloss is to 

» * - * 

enhance readers' understanding of* a giVen, text, then choices must be made 

as* the glosp notations a-re prepared. The choices include such matters as 

deciding what aspects of the text's subject 'matter are most important, 

what components of the complex process of comprehending the' subject matter 

; 

require emphasis, and what purposes are to be. served by this particular 
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reading. We hav£ tentatively identified, 'five guidelines for. making the 

J W 

basic Choices. The guidelines- are consistent with the constraints and Con- 
siderations (expectations, "the reader, the text, and the milieu) depicted 
in Figure 1, and -they peftain to preparation of gloss at any stage (demon- 
stration, developmental, internalization, or fading), for any text, 
(NOTE? For convenience we refer 'to n the person who prepares gloss 11 as ~ 
"the glosser.") # * , 

* .1- Decide what speeific skills and strategies are import^ |^J 
This broad guideline calls foj the most critical choice to be made in pre- 
paring gloss. (Of course a crucial prior decision — to be made by the 
teacher or, if Someone elsfc prepares the gloss, the glosser or, preferably, 
the glosser in collaboration with 'the teacher — has to do with the eKpected 
outcome^ related to the particular reading assignment. Without such a 
decision, there can be no next? steps. All of/ these guidelines, theil, pertain 
tQ the preparation of gloss Rotations once a decision regarding expected out- 
comes has been made.) We presented 'a tentative list of skills and strate- 
gies earlier in this paper. We think they are important, and th^are 

the ones we deal with in the examples of gloss notations that are given in 
the section that follows. 'The point here is tljat anyone who expects to 

write process-related glo^s flotations must have a specific list of skills 

and/or strategies in mind, whether it be ours or somebody else's. 

t 

2. Consider. the re^ier's status with regard to the skills and 
strategies identified in 'Guideline 1 / The* glosser must be guided by the 
reader's process-related knowledge. In a given tex£-reader interaction, 
the reader jpresumably will have been infcrdduced to the critical -skills or ^ 
strategies, either through classroom instruction or a process-related 
excursion. His/her degree of mastery of^hese skills or strategies will 
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determine the focus and nature of the gloss-dir*ected instruction, e.g., the 

* level of explanation and amount of practice to be provided through gljoss 
' notations. * * i 

•/ . 

3. Consider the prior knowledge of content required . The glosser 
must be guided by the reader's content-related knowledge. The reader's ^ 
previous exposure tp and masfery of information relevant to the.subtect 

• area of the text- in-hand murft guide Choices about the focus f and nature of 
gloss in rW s^ame way tfiat facts aboilt his/her process knowledge do. ^ 
Differing levels of expertise about subject matter — obtained from perstfnal 
experience, previous classroom instruction, or a content-related excursion — 
help determine the appropriate level" of gloss-directed instruction. 

4. Identify the skills and strategies demands of the text . Both * 
formal (e.g., the text 1 analyses of Kintsch, 1 * 1974, v 1979, in press, and Meyer, 
19730 and informal (e.g., mapping and outlining techniques) arialyses of 

%- the text^can yield information that is relevant to the preparation of 

gloss. This informationimust be used together with information related to 

Guidelines 1, 2, and 3^. The glosser may be guided, for example, by a* 
variety of text-related questions about organization, such as whether the 

text is^well or poorly organized; whether- the reader is skilled in recQg- 

nizing good or poor organization and k^g>?s how to benefit from good, or 

overcome poor, organization; and whether the teacher's objectives for the 

% student include his/her mastery* of strategies/f or dealing with text organi- 

zation, . * # 

<* 

* 5. Bfe sensitive to the physical, and personal realities of the reader 

5 " 

and of the classroom . The glosser Anust be guided by practical knowledge * 
of what will work in a given nptii^u. Among \ the factors that are relevant 
to this .consideration are the amount of time available to read gloss nota- 
O * ^ Mt£h on ' ■) 
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tions and perform accompanying fcct/lyities; the nature of grouping arrange- 

ments, which acknowledges, in-prSctice, that gloss notations are of ten V 
written—and the choices , prescribed above He made— with "readers^/father 
than "th$, reader" in mind; the student's willingness to work with glossed 
materials (in part determined'by the success oT demonstration gloss); * 
and' the* technology that is available for, producing glossed 'materials. 

Jn Part II of this paper, we provide examples to illustrate two 
stages of gloss, demonstration and development. The explanations which 
accompany the. gloss examples provide elaboration of the guidelines .des- 
cribed above. Alf hough we did not write the gloss examples with a ' 
specific population of reader's (Guideline 2) or with a* specific physical 
setting (Guideline 5) in mind, w£ wrote some examples that wotld 'be more 
appropriate for some readers than for others. Appropriate , in this'fc^n- 

text, has to do with readers* 1 ability to deal withuspecif ic skills or 

* 

strategies. For instance, some of the gloss examples assume that readers 
have 4 well-developed understanding of a given skill or strategy or have 
had previous instruction through a group-directed* excursiota in the skill * 
or strategy.; The reader of this paper should, also note that our examples 
of gloss notations are j^ust that — examples > The examples ar'e illustra- 
tions .of gloss notations for specific riding skills and strategies; they • 
are not Intended to depict a progression of demonstration or developmental 
gloss. In practice, the full development of the skills or strategies 
identified in this paper would require more intensive elaboration in line 
with the %f ive guidelines. 

In these examples, wg have written gloss flotations for a wide variety 
of texts in order to show applicability of gloss in several content areas'. 
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The texts selected include the following content areas: history, economics, 
health, physics, earth science, biology, English literature, and mathematics, f 
To reiterate, no attempt is made here- to demonstrate a "complete" set of 
gloss -notations such as would be required by an' entire text, a particular 
student or group "of students, or a given 'set of instructional gjjectlves . 

The format of the examples in the next section presents <1) a page of 
gloss aligned with excerpts from texts, and (2) explanations of the gloss* 
on the facing page. 
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Epilog 

The purpose of this paper is to introduce the concept of ' glogs and 
t * 

to describe procedures for glassing with a. goal (^f helping students 

improve their understanding of expository text. ' The use of gloss-type 

notations is well* supported by the results of many empirical studies, as 

has already been suggested.. While the effects of the glossing procedures 

outlined here are not conclusive, the results, of preliminary try-outs 

indicate that the technique is palatable and useable for both teachers 

and students. Yet a technique might be palatable and useable as a welcome 

diversion, and yet not stand the test of routine class use. The ultimate 

question, then, Us this: Is the glossing technique, which can be used to 
♦ / 
direct attention to and enhance the understanding of specific points^of 

* text', compatible with the procedures that are part of normal classroom 

. V 

routine? - * \^ 

Guszak (1967) reported that nearly 80% of the questions asked by 

106 teachers in second, fourth and sixth grades depended upon literal 
^ ' n - 

^comprehension of the assigned reading. He found also that there was a 

decrease iji the percentage of literal comprehension questions asked with 
each higher grade level. -Although they used different procedures, Hare * . 
' and Puiliam (1980) obtained results similar -to Guszak' s with 35 elementary 
teachers, first through fifth grades, when they used Guszak's system of 
categorizing questions. They found, that teachers asked 74% iiteral'cW- • 
prehension Questions, 10% inferential questions and 15% ^valuation ques- 
tions. Hare and Pulliam also categorized the same questions, using a^ 
system suggested by Pearson and Johnson (1978) -that permits the classifi- 
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cation of questions as literal (tex.tually explicit) 9r inferential 

(textually implicit or scriptally implicit) . * The percentage of questions 

that were literal (textually explicit) or inferential (textually implicit) 

ranged from 68% to 86% of all questions asked.- One'can argue that these 

results suggest that gloss notations-, which serve to focus "attention on- 

matt^rs for literal and inferential comprehension, are in line with the , 

everyday concerns- of classroom teachers, y ' * ■ 

Morrison (1981) reported that observations in six ninth-grade class- « 

rooms determined that approximately 50% of the questions asked by five 

of the teachers required "recall 11 type responses — responses ^j| the 

knowledge level of Bloom's Taxonomy (1956). This result from Morrison's 

study extends thef'trend identified by Guszak (1967): that as grade levei 

goes up the proportion of literal questions goes d 4 own. Whereas Giiszak 

found 79% of the questions in second grade required a recognition or 

recall response, the figure dropped to ,65% in fourth grade and 58% in 

sixth grade. Morrison found that by ninth grade the figure was down to * 

■ * < * , ^ s, 

approximately 50%. In addition, Morrison found that .the percentage of 

recall questions requiring an answer which was reading dependent was | 
different in different contend areas. While 27% of the recall questions 
in social studies required- reading dependent answers, the percentage was 
/U2 In science and io English. Overall, Morrison's results suggest 
that the gloss notatidns can complement "normal" classroom procedures at 
least* through the junior high level # - f 

To sum up on the basis of the studies cited, the -glossing procedure 
appears to prpvide a useful means for augmenting teachers "normal" day-to- 
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day routines. The^s^ggest^bn is s Wat"the proc^^r^pfeSld provVus&ful 
as a way to systematize and extend "normal" c^Lassropm* questioning pro- 4 
cedures by bringing tqgether teachers' Concurrent concerns 'for process W 
and content* related Reaching. * ' - . 



( ' « - Bloom, B. S. (Ed.), Taxonomy o<» educational' ob.le&iveg . NeV York^ * 
, Longmans, 1956. . 
Guszak, F. J. Teacher questioning atid reading. The Reading Teacher , 1967, 

21(3), 227-234. " ♦ ° * * : 

* - ]^ r i > V ' C '* & p ulliam, C. A. ^Teacher questioning: A verif ica'tion and an 

^ « _ , extension.; 1 Journal of Reading behavior , 1980, 12 (1) , 69-72-. 

Morrison, B. An investigation of the roffe of "reading in, th6 Iqap&ing - * EL 

^ of social studies, science, and English ffl*" grade Doctor jJ^Bfeeortafci on, 
Uriivefisity of Wisconsin-Madisbn, 1981. ■ 
Pearson, P. D.^&^hnsoir, D*. D. Teaching .reading ^Mjprehension . New York: 



Holt, Rinehart -and Winston, 1978. 
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Skills 

A. Word Parts 

1. Demonstration Gloss 



The Effect on Street Life 

The old street life characteristic of cities before the 
Automobile Age disappeared almost entirely. In the pre-automobile 
city, houses were built close to each other and close to the 



street. 



Backyards were small, and so were many of the'hoses. 1 



In the oldest African citiea> ^ ^ Q3l0Qf Kcy 
Charleston, and New Orleans, the irregular pattern of the old 
walking city may still be observed in the 'street patterns of the 
downtown areas. The streetcar neighborhoods and suburbs are easy 
W identify because the buildings are usually buiit close to the 
street: The roads are made as straight as possible, even^m hilly 
( areas like San Francisco, to avoid derailing the streetcars. 2 



What It Takes to Build Cars 



V 



^ The amount of resources used in the production of new cars 
each year is staggering. 3 



f: 



] i 



panzer, G., & Larson, A. Land and People, A World geography 
Clenview, 111. ! Scott, F oresman and Co. (1979), p ' t 266! " 

2 

Idea, p, 284. 



Idem, p 





Pre-automobile is the^yord - automobile and the prefix pre-. 
Pre- oeans "before." So "the pre-automobile city rt was the 
city as it was before there were automobiles. «to 




Irregular is the word regular and the prefix irj-. Ir- 
means "not." So "The* irregular pattern" is a pattern that 
is not regular, that is, not straight and evenly spaced. 

ft 6 ™ 111 "** is th « word rail, the prefix de-, and the suffix 
* -i££. De- means "from", or "off." So to derail means "to 
make gto off the rail." "To avoid derailing the streetcars" 
means "to keep the streetcars from going off the rails." 

Production is a word made from produce and the suffix -tjon. 
-tion allows produce t% act as a noun instead o* a .verb. 
To produce means "tolaake," %g production means "making." 
"The production of jiew cars" means "the making of new cars." / 

Staggering is the word stagger and the suffix -ifc. Here ' * 
the suffix -^ng allows the verb ^tagser to acV as an adjective 
instead of a Verb. To stagger can* mean "to walk crooked," "to 
go back and forth," "nort to go straight ahead." And so it 
sometimes means "not to' be, sure," 0r '"to hesitated So stag,,erln* 
means "big enough to make you stop, hesitate, not go straight 
ahead, notice." An amount' of resources that "is staggering" 
is a big. enough amount to make you stop and notice. 
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Notations-»l-3 These notations were prepared Xo show the ef fect^ of prefixes on word meaning. 
w * As« with all demonstration "gloss, the reader is merely "shown what is taking 

place. After an analysis of the target words, their meanings are given. " 
Notice that denotation 3 the suffix - lng is .mentioned in the analysis and used 
in the final example — because the word appears in the text with -ing — but the 
p .focus of this glosW is the effect of the prefix on the meaning of derail . 

Notations 4-5 Thjese ^notations focus on the effect* of suffixes, Notice that these examples— 
and all the others that deal with suffixes — are based on the concept of a 
suffix as a word 5 part that changes the word's r^le in a sentence. This assises 
the reader's familiarity with parts of speech /gained from prior instruction, 
either classroom instruction or an excursion. These demonstration items merely 
state that the change v (e.g. from<noun'to verb) is accomplished by the suffix; 
"developmental gloss will explicitly explain this concept of the suffix. 
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2. *Dcv/lopseotal Gloss 

The rubber is needed for replacement tires for older cars. 
The lead is ealnly used in batteries and- as an additive in 
gasoline. In 1973, three out pf four new batteries were placed 
in used cars.* ' . ' 

Gauss then built a systea of non-Euclidean geoaetrv that* 
included his strange new axiora, Tj>ia new geometry was* never pub- 
fished because he fej.t it was not yet perfected and he did not 
want to clutter up. the subject of aafjiesatics with ideas and 
theories that aight finally lead into a blind alley, Non-Euclidean 
geo©e*ries are aatheaaticaj. systeas built solely on logical reason- 
ing as opposed to the models, diagraas and constructions typical 
of Euclid's geosetry, ' 



J 



1. Replacement is the word replace and the suffix -nent_, A 

suffix is a word part added to the end of a base word to allow 
it to act as a different kind of word, for example, to allow* 
it to act as an adjective instead of a verb. Replace is a 
verb made froa place and the prefix re-. It neans "to take 
the place of." Here -cent allows replace to act as an adjec- 
tive instead of a verb. It tells the reader about "tires for 
older cars." The writer could not write about "replace tires," 
but cfeuld write about "replaceaent tires.". What kind of tires 
are "replaceaent tires?" 



2. Additive is the word add and the suffix - itive , A suffix is 
*a word part added at the end of a base word to ^j&w it to act 

as a different kind of word, for example^ to allow it to act 

as a noun instead of a verb. Here -i££ve allows the verb add 

to act as a noun. The writer could not talk about "an add In 

gasoline," but could say "an additive in gasoline." Fill in 

the blank; "An additive in gasoline is something you 

to gasoline," ' 
, *P* 

3, Non-Euclidean is the name Euclid , the prefix non- , and the 
9u££ix. -ean, A suffix is a word part added at the end of 

a root wore* to allow it. to act as a different kind of word, 
for exaaple, to allow it to a$t as an adjective instead of a 

noun. Euclid was a aatheaatician. Here -ean allows the 

t " 

naae Euclid to act as an adjective, to tell about geometries, 

> 

The writer could not talk about "Euclid geoaetries" but 
could talk about "Euclidean geoaetries." A prefix is a word 
part added at the beginning of a base word to change its « 
aeaning. Hon - aesns "not." Fill in the blanks: 
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Gauss viewed wich great concern the question of the Overall 
validity of Euclidean geometry. Some unusual outcomes of his non- 
Euclidean geometry included the' notion tftat the sua of the angles 
of a triangle is less that 180 degrees. 3 * 



Some of the intolerance was^purred by extremist groups such 
as the Kb Klux Klaq.. This organization used soce of the techniques 
that the old Klan had used during che Reconstruction period. But 
besides blacks, the Klan's attacks nov included Catholics, Jews, 
political radicals, and" almost all foreigners. 4 



Nen-£uclldean geometries are geometries that vere 
^ invented by the mathematician named 



4. Validity, is the word valid and the suffix - lty . which allows 
valid to, act as a noun instead of an adjective. Fill in the 
blanks: 

Valid means "true" or "sound." 

means "truth" or "soundness." 



Wzer, G. , & Larson, A. Land and People, A fro rid Geo grW^. 
Glenviev, til.: Scott, Foresaan and Co. (1979), p. $69. 

Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan (1970), p. 88. 

3 Idea, p. 89. ' 

'Buggey J., Danzer, G. , Mltsakos, C, & Ri^er, C. 
Sm;^^ Scott, Foresaan and Co. 



5. Unusual is the word usual and the prefix un-. A prefix- 
a word part added at the beginning of a base word to change 
its meaniifg. Un- oeans "not." What .does* unusual mean? 



In "spurred by extremist groups,'* the writer used the suffix 
- 1st at the end of the word extreme s*o that it could act as 
an 



'to tell about 



notations 1-3 With developmental gloss, the concept of the suffix is explicitly spelled' out* 
* and its implications are developed. This assumes the reader's fadiliaritly with 
parts of speech, gained from prior instruction, either classroom instruction or 
an excursion. In addition; the gloss involves the reader by asking for written 
application of the concept that has been explained. Notice that in notation 3 
the prefix non- is mentioned in the analysis, and its meaning is given, but 
the focus is the role of the suffix. " 



y 



Notation 5 Developmental gloss goes beyond just shoving that a prefix has changed the 

meaning of a base wordj^it gives an explicit definition of a prefix, based on 
a concept of a'"pru£jjr'as a word part that changes the meaning of the base 
word. And the reader applies that concept in his or her written answer to 
the gloss 'question. 



Q 



Notations 466 By the time reader* encounter follow-up activities like these, they haye been 
introduced by gloss to the concepts necessary for their successful completion. 
These ara application/practice activities (a necessary part of gloss). 
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OtUer oethods of *aesalinat 




Solar disc illation^ 9 ne of several vaya to desalinat 
ocean water. 1 

Gauss viewed vith great concern the question of the overall 
validity of Euclidean geoaetry. Soae unusual outcomes of his 
non-Euclidean geoaetry included the notion that the sib of the 
angles of a triangle is less that 180 degrees. 2 



Stagnoll, H., Douglass, I., & Ellis, D. Exploring Earth and 
Space,* ftiver forest, 111.: Laldlov Bros. (1978), p . 459^ 

20enhola ' R - Matheaatlas: Man's Key to Progress. Book B . 
Chicago: Lyons and Camaban (1970), p. 89. 



7. Desalinate is the" word root sal - from the word salt , the 
prefix de-, and the suffix - inate . De- aeans "reaove f roa" 
and - inate allows the worU to act as a verb. To desalinate 

aeans to j . Desalination is 

the word desalinate and the suffix -tion. -tion allows 
desalinate to act as a noun instead of a verb.^To reaove the 
salt froa soaeching is to desalinate soaething and when you 
talk about that process you talk about . 

Overall is the^word over and the word all coabined to nake 
a new word that the aeanings of its two parts. Fill in 
the blanks: 

When writing, Vpi£*W4 validity of Euclidean 

geoaetry," t\fe writer is looking the 

whole aystes of Euclidean geoaetry and talking 

about of it. ^ 

9, Out cose is the word out combined with the word cose. What 

does outcoaes aean in " outcoass of his non-Euclidean geoaetry? 



Notation 7 The focus of this notation is prefixes and suffixes and would follow previous gloss 

» about both affixes. All parts of the word are addressed as its meaning and role in 
the sentence are built in step-by-atep application of previously explained concepts. 



Notations 8-9 



These notations develop readers 1 skill with word parts that* are not affixes, that 
can stand alone as words and bring their meanings to the compound words in which 
they appear. This concept Bight have been explained sore explicitly in previous 
gloss, depending upon the reader's acquaintance with compound words and/or^ 
aptitude for word meaning. , 
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B. Context 

1*. Demonstration Gloss 

The second column lists the same figures for the manufacture 
of new vehicles plus the "af termarket"; that ia, £he parts*and 
/uel needed by cars after i^£r are sold. 1 

In 1880, Republican Jaaes Carfield had been elected on a 
platform which called for change in civil service— the system of 
appointing people to certain government jobs. 2 

Ever since Andrew Jackson's presidency people had been ap- 
pointed to government positions on the? basis of the "spoils system." 
This was the idea that "to the victor( in a presidential election 
"belong the spoils" of office. As a result, the only way people 
could obtain and keep important positions in government was to be 
in the favor of the administration. 3 

PofuliSB * 

"From all parts of the United States [they came], some bump- 
ing along hundreds of miles (by horse and carriage], others using 
their last folding money for train fare." Fifteen hundred delegates' 
representing Farmers AKiances, Knights of Labor, and other farm 
and labor groups, gathered in Omaha, Nebraska, in July 189f. They 
were prepared to launch an all-out attack on the economic and 
political forces of America . , . 

Populists favored election of United States senators by 
popular vote of the people rather than by those in state government. 4 

Propaganda— Both Sides Distort vthe News 

Propaganda is a method used to persuade people to believe 
certain things. It plays on emotions and distorts the truth. Both 
Britain and Germany t used propaganda to try to draw the United States 
int* the war. One example is the invasion of Belgium . 
Most Americans gradually began to believe that the Cermans were 
cruel aggressors and the cause of the war. 5 



ERlC 



The word afte market is followed by its meaning. The rest 
of the ^entence r tells that the afternarket for new vehicles 
ia "the parts and fuel needed by cars after they a re sq ld." 

The words civil service are followed by their meaning. The 
rest of the sentence after the dash tells that civil service 
is "the system of appointing people to certain government 
jobs." 

i 

The words spoils systea are explained by the sentences that 
follow tnem. They come from the expression, "To the victor 
belong the spoils." Spoils were what winners took from the 
losers of a war. From that, spoils came to Dean public 
offices that become the property of the winner of an election 
The new president had the power to hire or fire people for 
important positions \n his administration; so people in 
those positions, or wanting to ire in then, had to please 
the new president, or "be in the^, favor of the administration. 

, r k 

The eight paragraphs following the heading Populism contain 
clues about what Is meant by the word populism . 

The firsts paragraph tells that populism involved farmers and 
laborers in an "all-out attack on the economic and political 
forctfs^of America." The*second paragraph tells that populi&a 
was a reform movementf and thalf it formed a political party 
with its own presidential candidate. 

The next six paragraphs list some of the economic and politi- 
cal reforms that populism stood for. 

i ( 

The heading "Propaganda— Both Sides Distort the NewL," tellL 
that propoganda involves distorting the news^, The first two 
sentences of the section that follows give a definition *f 



&ux«r, C . i lA(io-\, a Li&d irj a Wo rld C*o*r«cAy 
Cltarrlfv fll $cot t , r-"' " — ~ -- 



A^rlci* Aa«nc» ' Glcavitl 



tt-f word gtggay** 
;*o?lt oo o«li*v* ctrtits iMa^a it pliyi jj» f »otl<x.t and 
diitorti tt* trwth " Tht rut of tti« t«cciot> jiv« t n, «i»pU 
of tht g«'of pto?oi«ad* dtfria*, Vori4 yjf I n«>Uc« th»t th» 
tMr4 pirifr«pb dcicrioc* play 9& pcoplc'i \ootiotfi and 
tha fcurth ?«r«jr«p+s ttlli tHat trutb vaa diatortad Th« fifth 
paragraph t«Ui vhc vaa p«risad«d «&d vh*t .thtf y r« p>«r- 
tcrsalia^va. ^ 



Notations 1-5 



These itees show a progression of ways v that texts help the reader determine 
neaxv^f^rajof wprds, moving from explicit definition of a word in the context of 
the s^fl^ace (notations 1 and 2), to explanation of an expression in the context 
of several sentences (notation *3) , to developoent, of a concept in the context 
of several paragraphs (notea^ons ^, and 5). (Because of space limitations , not 
all ot the paragraphs referral to in notations 4 and^S have been reproduced here.) 



[••5 have been rep 
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Introduced in 1908, the Model T was built on ( asseobly lines 
in Detroit, frhis type^ of production made the car very cheap. A 
Jwo-seat "runabout " in 1925 cost only $260. The low cost maeje 
he Model T available to a large number of Americans. 1 



The automobile also created new businesses , Gas stations, 
badside restaurants > and cabins, the forerunners of motor hotels 
^or "motels, 1 ^ sprang up everywhere.* 

tf-»u8gey, J. , Danzer, G.» Mitsakos, C. & Risinger, C. „ 
America! America! Glenview, 111,: Scott, Foresaan acd Co, 
(1977),^ 584. *• ^ 

2 ' ' * - 

. 'idea. , 



/ • t 




H. '' Runabout" can be defined from clues in the surrounding 

sentences, A " runabout" was. a very xheap, Mass-produced;' • 
two-seated, Model-T car, % » 

> 

7, The word cabins in £his sentence does not. describe a pioneer 
family's log home. " . . , the forerunners of motor ^hbtels^oc 
motels" is a clue that these cabins servef the same pugiose 
a so modern motel units. Like motel units, they^ere rented by 
tourists > but they were "cabins" - small cottages or huts. 



» * 



■ % 



Notation 6 This shows the reader that when a vor£ is not explicitly defined, ithere say be 

t ciuea in the context that can help his or her infer a -definition. 



Notation 7 



This is an exasole of gloss that helps the reader use context to understand an 
unusual We of £ faailiar word, 



/ 
% 
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2. Developmental gloss 
Intolerance 

Restrictions were placed by the .federal government on imai- 
gration during the Twenties. Quota systeas were set up that 
severely .limited the nuaber of southern and eastern Europeans who 
could cone to the united States, .they almost entirely excluded * 
iaolgration from African or Asian countries. 

This nativism or lack of tolerance that aany Americans showed 
people who were not Protestant, white or of British or northern 
European background became quite widespread during the Twenties, 
Intolerance topk on aany forms. But it was always directed at 
minority groups. 

Some of tfye intolerance was spurred by extremist groups such 
as the Ku Klux Klan. This 'brganizat ion used soae of the techniques 
that the old^Llan had used during the Reconstruction period. But 
besides blacks, the Klan*s attacks now included Catholics, Jews, 
politica^ radicals, and almost all foreigners. 1 ; 

^uggey*, J., Danzer, G. ,*Kitsakos. C~, and Risinger, C. 
America! America ? Glenview, in. ; Scott, For#sman and Co. 
(1977)^, p. $87. • * \ 



? 



1. Headings are otten followed by sections of text that explain 
what the words in the heading mean. Here the heading Intoler- 
ance is explained in the three paragraphs that follow the 9 
heading. Important clues are "restrictions ... on immigration* 
. . . nativism , . . directed at minority groups . . . extremist 
groups such as the Ku Klux Klan." % 

A * < < , , 

2. An unfamiliar word is often followed by an explana tion * 'Here 

the word nativism is followed by the word or, "which 'some times 

signals an explanation. The words from "or" through "back- 

• ground'" explain what nativism was. Write a definition of 
a V 
nativism: * s 



An understanding of unfamiliar words can often be gotten from 
examples given by the writer. Notice the example, "such as 
the Ku Klux Klan," and write what you think extremist groups 



v»0 



* 



The first sentence of each of these notations generalizes beyond the exasple 
in tne text in order to develop ^skills that the reader can apply to other 
reading. Ir addition—as with all developmental gloss — these notations ask. 
for vritter. application of the skills being taught. 



^ Intolerance 

, *estrlctlons were placed by the federal governsent on Mi- 
gration during the Twenties. Quota system w«;e set up that 
severel v iiaited the nusber of southern and eastern. Europeans who 
could c«e to the United State'.. They a^aost entirely excluded* 
iaaigratioo froa African or Asian countries. 

This natlvisa or lack ,f tole'rapce tha t nany Africans ahowed 
People who were not- Protestant, white, or of British or northern 

European background became quite widespread during the Twenties. 
Intolerance took on feny f 0 r=s. But It was always dWed at ' 

alnorlty, groups.. / ' w 

^Prohibition 

The 18th Aaendsent, which outlawed alcoholic beverages was 
passed by Congress m 1920 ^nd ratified by th f states In good faith. 
However. In aany cases. It aade liquor and drinking sore of a prob- 
lem than It was before prohibition. 

."Bootlegging." or the illegal ,al. oL alcoholic beverages, 
becaae coaaonplac*. It ranged froa the aanufacture of hone-brewed 
beer and "bathtub" gin to the illegal smuggling of liquor across 
tht Mexican and Canadian borders 2 

% • ' • 7 

The building of "hard-top" road s in the twenties and the 
introduction of balloon tires =ade autoaoblle riding leas noisy 
and less dusty. 3 * 

Causs then-buiAt a systea of non-Eucl Idean geometry that 
'included hi. strange new This nev gentry was never pub- 

lished because he felt It was, not yet perfected and he did noC want, 
to clutter up the subject .of asthenics with Ideas . nd theories 
that aight finally Uad into a*bllnd alley. Non-Euclldeen geose- 



^. The second paragraph says that "Intolerance took on aany fores. 
BUt it was always directed at minority groups ." Examples of 
ainorlty groups are given in the paragraph that 'follows. List 
thee here: * I? 



5. The first sentence of the section headed Prohibit ion tells 
what the word prohibition Eeans. Fill in the blanks: 
' Prohibition was the outlawing of 



_by the Eighteenth Aoeodae^t. 



6. The word "bootlegging" is followed by its definition, tfrite 
a definition for "bootlegging": 



7. "Bathtub" gin is mentioned along with "hose-brewed beer." - 
This is a clueto its aeaning. , Write what you think " bathtub" 
gin was:' 



. what " hard top " roads and balloon tires were? 



8. What ciues~$W^t^TCSt%f this sentence help* you understand 



non- 



9. .Copy the sentence in this paragraph that describes 

'Bu cl i dean. geooe tries : ^ 



i 



*• t» iVt mutoi*. ti*tz*m ruet iMt'tryitil S f 

?r<*!« Lb ts^'Ciit** ii*tu a w ?rc«v<« • 



i w*ful Hf# far cfe« tl$»/ly 



******* t«li * tii»t4 U>< t^x iti(.^[, | a 25*; 4**r; 
»Mt\*r, «wrr«r. y«v algH 4*»cn*« It** a* 

■ |«Mi**l vtttitav Mtt«rs f« • fl#c« *»*r • *«*«r jfy.in * 
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*«T toit, UMlurt, *\m4 ¥i&*t<a« f!»*TT, p t 79 

TefMt, 111 UUt«r ir«« <l*?Tn~ 



Notations 4-11 



MrtfL^T aPP i" Ch ! f k i Ua ' noc *. tIons *■ 5 . *"d 6 direct the* to the specific 
acILlU TrLiZ. ^i. P f Ul , definlil0nS « ««-Pl« c« b. fo»«d, and notation 7 

actually provide? the helpful clue froa the te«t. Iteas 8, 9, 10, and 11 g lvte 

X 2* , f 1 ^"" ln ""J 1 " 8 the Clue or ^"tcHce -that .will help thea co^truct 
the Waning of the target cxjresa'lon. 
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The PTF Principle 

Theory suggestsN^bat the ability- to-pay principle is the 
only defensible psincip^e of taxation. We do not live in a world 
of theory, however. In oHjr real world there is a third "principle" 
of taxation, baaed not on logic or theory but on political factors. 

This is the "plucking Che most feathers with the leastltfuawks" 
principle, or sisply, the "plucking the feathers" (Pf?) principle. 
It is always politically unpleasant to raise taxes, but when legis- 
lative bodies decide that they oust, they often do what is least 
painful politically. 

A senator up fo,r re-election eight hesitate to urge an^in-, 
creaie in incose taxes for fear that such a move would cost 'his 
votes. If additional government revenues were needed, he might 
instead favor a tax which was less noticeable and less painful. 
He sight advocate a one-cent increase in the gasoline tax. This" 
seess quite minor. Huge suas of money could be raised in this 
way with less -danger of a public protest, and with less danger of 
his losing office. 

This is not an accepted principle pf taxation and public 

officials will seldom admit to its use. Still, it would be totally 

' * 1 

unrealistic to deny that soae taxes are of the PTF' variety. 



*Brovn, J., b Wolf, H. Economics: Principles and Practices . 
.Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. (iJ6£), 
P. 201. 
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1Z. The four paragraphs fol lowing* the heading, The PTF Principle , 
explain the ©eaning qf that term. The first paragraph tells 
that it is. a principle of taxation "based not on logic or 
- theory." Reread the first paragraph. What is the PTF 

Principle based on? 

The second paragraph tells that the rnitials PTF stand for f 
"plucking the feathers," which is a shortened version of 



The writer expects the, reader to understand*that squawking^ 
bii^s stand for taxpayers and their feathers stand for what 
the taxpayers have to give up, that is, £heir 



The th^rd paragraph gives an example of the PTF Principle in 
action, a senator who favors raising gasoline taxes instead 
of incooe taxe* because gasoline taxes are less 



and less , snd because the senator doesn't want 



vqters to 



The fourth paragraph says that the PTF Principle (is / is not) 

circle one 

an accepted* principle, but it (does / does not) explain how 

circle one , 

lawefakers often ssake tax laws. 

bo* 



This notation is intended to follow up on previous gloss instruction in the use 
of context. 'The four -paragraph text develops an understanding of the PTF 
Principle, using definition, imagery, and example. Notice the variety of kinds 
of •written responses that are asked for. - 
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C. Paraphrase 
1. Deoonstra 



loss 



as 



In his writings, Marx stresses chat hist.ory is the result 
of economics- only. Mara, did not feel that politics, philosophy, 
religion, or other factors influenced history** 



Our epoch period], the epoch of the bourgeoisie, 

pc^s&sees^xfiovev^r, this^distinctive featuj^e; it has simplified, 



4 



the class antagonisms . Society as a whole is store and more split- 
ting up into two gre^aj 'hostile camps,*into two great classes djrect- 

and' Proletariat ?" * 



grS 

ly facing each other: 



To thrive, fascism needs enemies. When none ar$ available, 
• t ** 

►fictitious ones are created to justify the complete obedience 
of the populatl 



lu cat ion 



1 -» - % ' TP . 

Capfelluti, P., & GrpssmAn, R. The Human Adventure . 
Saa Prancfsco: Eield Educational Publications, Inc. 
(1970), p.>50. 

2 Idem. * 

3 Idea, }. 483. 

r 
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Notice that the second sentence here is another way of ''saying 
Ae first sentence. These two sentences together help you tsH|. 

Another way of saying these two sentences is: 



understand how Marx viewed history 



This is the time when the capitalist (owners') class is 
supreme and the division, of society is simple. Ther^ at^ * 
* just two classes - the capitalist class (the owners) and 
the worVing class (the laborers) - and they are the enemies 
of each other. , — - , ' <# 

' . \ 
3. Another way of saying these two sentences is:* * 

Fascists become more powerful by scaring the people into 
obeying ^fcera. They?o this by always reminding them of 



their enemies, even if they have to make up enemies. 



* 



6 n 
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Notation X 



This notation^^erts the reader to a paraphrase' within the text. 



Notations' 2-3 *\ * These notations each Show how a section of text aight be paraphrased. While the, ^. 

re«son for paraphrasing is- that it nay taake the iseaning of the text clearer to *- 
the reader, this is not explicitly stated in demonstration glossc . * 
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2. Developmental gloss 



Every individual Is required Co give himself totally to the 
state since he and his activities are at its service. 1 



Instead of being alloved to vibrate freely after an initial 
& t 

^displaceaent, a sygtea say be driven by continued application of 
force from the, outside. Whenever a system is cade to vibrate by 
a periodic force, the resulting motion is called forced oecilla- 

tion. Examples are the vibration of a factory structure caused 

? 

by the running 'of heavy machinery or the motion of electrons in 
a circuit connected tb an alternating-current ^generator. 

.Forced oscillations take place with\the frequency (or period) 
of the driving force rather than with the^natural frequency of 
the system. The amplitude of the. ^jAponse depends on how the 
-driving frequency is related to theSaturai frequency. Lf< 
these frequencies are nearly the same, even a very weak driving 
force can, £n time, feed enough energy into the sy^tjes to give 
it a.large amplitude of motion. *This condition is called - 
( rescmance. A heavy pendulum can be made^ ultimately to swing 
fc with a large' amplitude by giving it small* taps in the tempo 
of its natural frequency. The taps ausft be applied in the 
same direction as the instantaneous motion ofJ&he pendulum. 
Any eubmtltiple etc. ) of the natural frequency will , 

also produce resonance. 2 



] 



Shock . Shock is k depressed state of the circulatory 
system and occurs in all serious injuries. Blood^ollects in 
vessels in the abdominal cavity. As a result, the cells of 
the body, particularly the brain, suffer from lack of blood. 3 



a 



To paraphrase a sentence is to say it another way. Para- 
phrasing a sentenc^e aay help a reader to understand it. 
Reread the sentence in the text and then fill in the blanks 
-in this paraphrase: , 

Everything a person does must be done for the* 



Fill in the blanks in the following paraphrase of the sentence 
in the text : 

Forced oscillation is ohe of a system revolting from 

caused by a periodic force. 

Fill In the blanks in Ae, following paraphrase of the 'sentence 
in the text: . 

How much ths^ system responds depends on the relation of two 

frequencies; The frequency and the 

frequency. 

Fill in the blanks in the following paraphrase of the two 
sentence* in the text: 

Resonance is the condition that results when Che frequencies 

are nearly tje same so that _ ] oe fe<J 

into the system, even by -a _ r , " — 

force. 

. . * , ' * 

Complete this paraphrase^ of the sentenced in the text^ ^ 



( 



Shock occurs in all serious injuries when the 



slows down. As a result blood collects in 
and does not go to t 



MtrlMt* * 4 * » 



* 



at l«« *i • ■ 



(U»>. • «) « 

1,T McCfw-tltl (It?)), 

■•T. Soit, UmMii, «s4 Vla#t» (1971), ? *W 




Rotations 1-6 These notations demonstrate * progression of skill developwit , JJotlcY, in 
^notation 1 ( that developmental $}mf gives * definition of paraphrase and *_ 
reason for paraphrasing. Notations 2 thru 6 aove froa filling in one-fcord 
blanks in paraphrases to completing open-ended sigaaaqr questions. Readers' 
. success with ttfese activities depends upon the^ ea^tiBftof past experience they 
* have had with paraphrasing — whether froa previous classroom* instruction t an 

excursion, or extended gloss instruction at one or aore of the points on^ime 
progression illustrated by these examples. A^so not* that for a £ lll-ln-^tl^- 
blank paraphrase to help the readers to betfer ^understand the text, it aust 
be vritteyith their prior knovledge of the content in mind. 

■ / ', 



7 



Treatment of shock. Keep the patient lying down. Cover 
enough to aaintain body heat. If the victie is in shock, raise 
the feet 8 to 12 inches abo*e the^head and chest. Do not raise 
the feet ii there is •» head injury, an uriaplisted fracture, dif- 
ficulty in breathing, or if such aoveaent causes severe pain. 
Get aedlcal help isaediately! 1 

Frostbite is an actual freezing of tissue. The body should 
be varaed by spp lying blankets. 1 Never rub or sassage the skin; 
you will dama ge the part. Sever allow the victifi of frostbitten * 
feet to walk or aove his feet. Do not expose the person to in- 
tense local heat. Wars the affected part gradually In a p^Nof 
wara water or wrap in a vara blanket. Apply vara, wet congresses 
to a frozen nose, face, or ear. Call a doctor. 



X Otto, J,, Julian, C. t & Tether, J. Kodern Health . 

H.Y.: Bolt, Kinehart, and Winston (1976), p. 499. 

2 * * 

*Ide* f . 512 
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7. This section nay be paraphra&ed by listing "do-**" and "doo'ts." 
Coeplete the following: ™ 



7 % When treating shock, 
; , * do 1) 



2) 
'3) 



an<£ i) raise the feet. 

<• 

But don t raise the feet if 

1) _J 

2) 

, f> < 3 > 



8.* *This section say be paraphrased by listing "do's" and "don'ts." 
Cosplete £he following:^ 

When treating frostbite, 
do ' I) * 



2) 
3> 
A) 

and don't 1) 
2) 
3) 



f 



*. 



1 : v 

.\ * • , . " 

•. ♦ 

Notations 7-8 These Iteas are intended to help readers paraphrase by looking at a text as a 
* «• • y list. It is important to note that such a procedure Is applicable only to texts 

with the kind of organization shown here. 



§ 
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, *D. Central Thought 

1. Deoonstration £loss 

Different cultures allow children different degrees of 
free'dco. Ih sooe cultures* children are closely watched at an 
early age. As they grov older, they^are given aore and sore free 
d6a. In Japan, on' the other hand, children are allowed to *do 
alaost anything they want until the age of four. Children are 
allowed to eat, sleep, and play whenever they wish. A child who 
breaks a dish |s not punished. But when children reach the age 
of four, the fasdly begins to give thea less, and* less freedom to/ 
do what they want. Children are slowly, but without letup, foried 
into the pattern of their culture. In sose cultures, there ar^L/ 
no hot stoves to touch, no second-story vlndov.s to fall out of, 
no speeding cars to worry about. Why would a child in such a 
culture have aore fr£eobs than a child growing up in Pari*. Fran 

The scientific discoveries of the late sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries had a treoendous effect on European thinkers. 

What resulted was a new optimise and faith in aankind and in pro- 
» 

gress. The sen of the eighteenth century believe* that aan could 
solve- any probleo through the use of reason. Progress, they 
argued, could continue as- a constant development toward huaan * 
happiness. ^ % 
% 

Marrying oj-f a girl can be very costly for an up"per- or 
aiddle-class faaily in India. The bride" s fasily is expected to 
aaxe 'a large settleaent in cash and gifts with the groob. 

A study by the government showed ths^t a nan who has gone to 
a "nase rt college and has a* good job could expect up to $12,000 
froa a girl's parents for agree ing^o^aarry ... „ * 



Notice that the first sentence of this section tells what the 
whole section is about. 

Notice that the third sentence of this paragraph is a suaaary 
of the paragraph. 

These three paragraphs are summarized by the first sentence 
of ^section J3. > 



V 




• / 



****** t** ncUk*. la cJm «-»rtS*r» f*j«a, ■ ear, ratrUaratar. 
••4 t(in« ara tk+j&t ■ ■«*(.) 



*T«r Sfc*t, C. WarU C*ltwaa , Oawlav, Ul.i icon 
ftfMMt m4 Co. (l»77) , p. 1U. 

Saa rrt^cUw; nai4 rattttoaal SuZaTSiTTa*. 



\ 
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Notation* 1-3 These notations merely ahow readers' that a sentence aay tell what a section of 
■ text ia about, and that? that sentence say swaarize a paragraph or store than a 
paragraph. 
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2. Developmental gloss • * } 

As you have seen, families are different around the world. 

Families are also changing In every culture In the vorld today. 

..They are. not necessarily changing in the sane way in every culture. 

And they are not changing at the sane rate.. But they are changing.* 

0 

The Substitution Method of Solving Slaultaneoug Equations 

Some systems of equations can be solved readily by another 
algebraic method Called the Substitution Method. This method uses 
the fact that both .equations of a simultaneous system in two var- 
iables must be true at the same ^ise. It consists of transform- 
ing one equation so that ve have an expression for .one of the two 
•variables in t«n*3 of the 'other. This expression is' then sub- 
stituted in the other equation. ^ « ^ 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his youth em- 
inently beautiful, so as to have been called the Lady of his 
college. His hair ^ which was of a light brown, parted at the 
foretop, and hung down upon his shoulders, according to the % 
picture which he has gV^en of Adam ... 

His eyes are said ne«Bto have been bright but , if he 
was a dexterous fencer, the^Wust have been once quick. ^ 



are familiar with the set of whole nccsbers, the basic 
operationslperforaecT on them,, and the 'properties of those oper- 
ations. *The whole nwsber system is the set containing zero and 
J the positive integers, together with the operations and „their 

•.properties.* -» ^ 

*Ver Steeg, C. world Cultures . GUnview, 111. t/scott., 
Foresraan and Co. (1977), p. 172. - r 

2 Denholm, R. , h Dolciani, M. Sterne n tar y Algebra, Part 2 . 
Boston^ Hsughton Mifflin Co. (1973), p. 374 f . 

r u^ t 3 „ 

O Wf McDonnell, U., Hakadate, N. , Pfordresher, J., & Shoemate, T. 
^ * England in Literature . Clenvie#, III.: 'Scott, Foresman, 
*W and Co. (1979), p.'. 278. 

Denholm, R. , & Dqlciani, M. Elementary Algebra, Part 2 . 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. (1973), p. 391.» 
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1. - The central thought of a section of text, tells about the topic 

of the section, or what the* section is about. This section 
tella~soiaethlng about/Tamilies. Look for* a word that is used 
often in this s*ectiori\ and that tells about families. The 
topic of this section Is families. 

— ^ ' . 

2. - Itetemlning the topic of a section .of text will help yi>u to 

decide, what its central thought is. The topic of this section 
of text can be given in two words. The 'writer has helped by 
providing a heading for this section of text an2 by capital- 
izing the two yords that give Its topic . Copy them here: 



» 9 

3. The topic of this section of text is not given by a heading, 
nor by any words that can be copied directly from the text. 

If you look, however, at many spetflflc examples of wha*t theT v T£ 
writer is telling about, you can determine what the topic is, 
or what the section tells about in general. Specifically it 
describes Milton's hair, his stature, his skill with the sword, 
and his eyes. In general, then, this section is about 
'Milton; s . 

4. In this section of text, the topic is given by the italicized 
words, whole number system . If you look, however, at the 
sentence containing those vords, yda can find out what this 
section tells about the whole nuraber system . The idea given 
by* that sentence is the central thought of this section. Often 
the central thought of a section of text is given by such a 
topic sentence , found in the section of text. Copy the topic • 
sentence of this section here: m 



$ 



^ ■ 
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Notations 1-10 , Tn^e. notations follow a progression, helping the student t o underhand what ^ 

r _ast,aL r h w gH r 1 . ' and-how-tu i den tif y i t ih-avaHe^r^Vltuatlons. totatloni 

S^iffP 1 1] T7 S5lL * W i2ElC' Ic »«M-t. a strategy for identifying 

the topic of a section,, as a guide for filling" in the *lank. The first sentenle 
• • £ n0 " ti0 IL? l»5|f»ct. the student about the relation' of topic to cenLal 

i.e., how the heading helps the reader apply this skill. 
\ « ( , . - ' . . / 

Not-Won 3 • ^notation helps the. student to infer the topic "of y,e glossed^ctton of text 

. • ** .This is a coupon situation, in whichlne topic is not, Spl'citl, ItateTin til. 

. * • , . » . i 

Notation A J|*"^ * h «> 5*f to identify the top*: sentence of the glossed section 

' ^ ttu^ht V^ 11 *" 8b0Ut '^relationship, of topic sentence- and central 



or 
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Early in the, study of arithraetic the nusher sysftesatfdch 
you used was extended to include fraction*! numbers, the makers 
tliat ca* be represented by numerals like 5 /* and_L<2, called | 
"fractions." Including .the fractions allowed you to solve problems ' 

* .like 3*5*?, which has no solution in the set of whole nucfcers'. 

The _ se ^^ ai^ positive nu^ers^that can 6e written in fractional / 

~~ TT ^~^T to9m 18 called the set of positive rational numbers. Jlhe posit iv/ . 

r integers belong to this set, because any integer can Ve written/^ 

in fractional fona. For exaspl* 

v q .9 18 27 . 36 A > ^ 

- , « * T 5 — T^ir, ^wm. 

^ Notice that zero is not ^included ^n the set of positive rational 

nuabers, since it is not positive. 2ero<is /reitAA^itlve nor 
' negative. 1 * ^ 

; > * • ' 

, * We furth er extended our nuxaber systera to include frll negative 
- * mrabers that can* be expressed in fractional Torm, T£is e^fclon * 
» allows us tb solve such probleas as 4 - 7 * ? and -3*** 4 The 

negative nuabera, which are the opposites of the positive numbers, 
sake up the set or" negative rational numbers. 2 

Once in school, the French child finally escapes from the ^ ' 

" C0B P lcte supervision of his life, French oiddle-class 

parents resent the loss of their children to the schools. Thus, 

they usually take a 4 critical view of education. School *s a nec- ~ 

.* . essary evil thafa ch'tld oust suffer* if he .is to be successful. 

, . #ith thja attitude' at hone, the FrencK child usually develops very 

little school Spirit. ^ - ' 

s f 
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jfrst It Takes to Build Cars 



The.aaount of resources used in the production of new cars 
each ye*r is staggering. Look at the trfble beiow an4 note in the 
first coFuaai the percentage of each aetal or other baterial used 



V 



. Ay 



5- Hie topU of this se^cc*^^ £ s positrve rational numbers . 
Find and copy the topic sentence shat gives the 'central 
thought of this&eqtion of text: 



6. The topic of this section of text is 



The to£ic sentence that tells th£ central thought of this 
•section is: . * 

\^ * * 

4 * " • * 



7. Often, the central thought of a sectioflQtf tfcct is given by 
^the first sentesce. Reread this section and write its 



central thought here: 



.8. Reread this section of text and copy the sentence that felis 



its central thought : 



V. 
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In. the production of new cars in 1973 . . , In 19 73, three out of 
four new batteries were placed in used cars,.^ 

Gauss then built a systea of' non-Euclidean geoaetry that 
* included his strange new^axioa. This new-geoaetr^ was. never pub^ 
lished because he^ felt it* was not yet perfected 'and he did not 
want to clutter, up the subject of aatheaatics with ideas and* 
theories that night finally lead into a blirid alley. 'Non-Euclidean; 
geometries are aatheaatlcal ay3tena built solely*on logical reason-" 
in| as oppose/ to the aodels, diagrams and constructions ' typidai 
of*Euclid*s geoaetry.-* t \ . ' * 

The practice, left over froa very early 4kaes, is against 
the lav. But it is still followed'. Many Indian/girls feel boys 
are sore, interested in the bank accounts of pos«J^le >*thers-in- 
lay th^n in the girls they are aarrying.', 

An "Anti-Dowry Week" was held in* New Delhi Viot *©n£ ago to 
*fawn attention to the probles. People visited NeV Delhi colleges 
gefring boys to promise to boycott the dowry syste 



Denbola^R. , & Dolciani, ,H. Eleaentary Algebra'. Part 2 . 
Boston* * Houghton Hifflin Co. (1973), p. 391. 

2 Idea, p. 392^ { 
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"ver Steeg, C. World Cultures . Gleraiew, 111. 
Poresaan and Co. (19 77)., pp 4 I6O-I0I? 



9» The central thought of a section of text is not always given 
by its first sentence. The topic of this section is non - 

J 0 r + 

' Euclidean geometries . Look beyond the first sentence to find 
a sentence that tells what non-Eucli'dean geoaetrles are, and 
copy it here : 



10. Soaetiaes the central thought of a ^ sentence is not given by 
any, one sen ten* in the text. The* topic of this section is the 
& < ^° VT y systea . but there is 1 no* topic sentence to copy. To give 
the central thought of this section you aust coabing ideas 
found Aroughout it. Reread 'this section and complete this 
telling of its central t hough t ; * , * # 

The dowry systea is illegal and is opposed #y* fedalejfc. but 



J 



V 



Scott, 



Denier, C. , & Larson, A. Land and People, A World Geography . 
Glenview,xlll % : Scott, Yoresaan and. Co, (1979), pp. 268-269. 



DenhoLa, R. Hath enables: Man 1 8 Key to Progress, Boot B . 
Chicago: Lyons and CaCnalUq , (1970) , p. 88. * 



Ver Steejg, €L 
Poresaan an^d, Co 



Notations 5-10 




Glenvic 



180, 



111.: Scdtt, 



s notations 5 and 6 ask for application of this generalisation. With 7 thru 10, 
tjia student is taken froa texts in which the central though is girenU>y the 
first sentence, to text* where it is given by a later sentence, to flKally a 
^ext in which the central thought is not explicitly given, but aust be con- 
structed. 
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£. Relations hips/ Conclusion > 
1. Deaonstration gloss » 
* 

There is no question that total spending by the various 
levels of government has risen «*Mrply since^the turn of the, cen- 
tury. Yet fev* people believe thatW^eincrease has been totally 
unnecessary. Two vorld wars and years^of international tensipn 
baVe required heavy federal expenditures for defense. The reg- 
ulation of banks, railroads, and pubUc utilities has the approval 
of most citizens. 

Nor do the majority of people oppose governaent expenditures 
for certain welfare purposes.* ^ 

\ ; 

Nov that we have studied the demand for goods anc^services * ' 
we shall "turn to the aarket force of supply. We need to know why 
^supplier aakes gcx>ds and services available to consuaers in the \ 
quantities they want. In other words, what factors influence 
sellers to offer sore or f less for sale? 

Just as we t thought of deaand as <Jie desires people have for 

particular products, we can think of'^upply as^th$.willlngness of 

sellers to provide such products. Iif tlie caVe of de=and, however, 

we realized that merely wanting a product was not enough. Rather, 

the desire had to be coupled with a willingness and an ability to 

pay a price for that product.. • 

♦ 

In the ease of supply, we see the alrror image of this sit- 

* I 

uatlon. People ar*, willing to provide services, give up their/ 
stock of goods, and build things for others if and when they are 
given an adequate price. 

On the deaand side, prices force people to choose the pro- 
ducts they went. On the supply ^sideu prices induce sellers to 
provide these products. /ufct, what the price of a -particula'r / 

..4,1 V~ — ^ *V — * t 1. vl jJ . . - L**. . 



product will be and, thus, just hoy much vJk be bought and sold, 
depends upon she interaction of *he aarket forces of deaand and 
supply/' 2 * 



1 Br Own, J., & Wolf, H. Economics: Principle s end" Practices . 
■ Columbus ,*0Mo: Charles E. "Kerrjlll Publishing Co. (1968), p. 228, 

2 Idea, p. 11S. . , . * f 

' «* 
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This section describes the relationship between the ri.se in 
governaent spending and three roies of governcen£ in our 
society: defense, regulatfc**, and aalnt-ainence of people s «• 
\welfare. The governaent Spends money on war; on keeping banks, 
^ railroads, and public utilities in linej'and c& -caning for 
needj citizens. If people believe that these are necessary- 
„ activities of governaent, then they oust believe that the re- 
sulting rising costs of governaent are also necessary. 

2. This" section describes the relationship between' Supply and 
d^aod in our-jeconocy . The second and, third 'paragraphs'^ 11 
that supply and^ demand are related in teras o? thg role of 
price. ?hia relationship is stsm^arized in the fourth para- . 
graph.* ' * 



v. 



\ 



Kotatlona 1-2 Demonstration gloss merely alerts the reader to relationships aaong the text's 
concepts, vere those relationships are important to comprehension. Gloss say 
sake the relationship explicit vhen the .author has not done so (e,g. notation 1) 
or it mmj direct the reader to the part of the text vhere the author has ex- 
plained the relationship (e,g. notation 2). 
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2. Developmental gloss 

Thoaas Jefferson had dreaaed of an Aserica where "every one 
tuy have land to labor for hiaself." But, in the late 1800*, „ 
11 Billion Americans left r\tr*al areas for the cities. Many farm- 
ers left tfcelr farss reluctantly. The increased use of oachines 
to replace labor in agriculture forced* sany of tbeo o*f the land. 
Machines, like Xhe KcCoralck harvester, Increased fans production. 
But they only were useful to the owners of big faras who could 
afford to own andV>perate thea. Parsers on asall plots couldn't 
produce crop* cheaply enough to cospcte with^the nachine-harvested 
crops pf the big faras,.. Others left the fanas because they were 
attracted by Jobfe and new opportunities in the cities. 4 | 

Many southerners headed for the cities of the North during 
this tiae, The large gpipbers of southern blacks who aoved north 
/in the early 1900s led Sose black newspapers *to call' it the Great 
Migration. The Chicago Defender printed editorials urging blacks 
to cose north* on the Illinois Central Railroad. It offered to* 
.find Jobs for tBem and even arranged for loans* for tickets. 1 

Instead of being allowed to vibrate freely after an initial 

displacement, a systea My be drivartf*£ Btotlfftfefa^appllt^tiuu uf , 

force froe the outside. Whenever a systea is«aade to vibrate by 
« . * 

a periodic force, t^e resulting notion is called forced oacilUttum, 
Examples are the vibration of a factory structure caused by the 
•running of hea^ aanhlnery or the aotion of electrons In a circuit 
connected to an alternating-current generator. 

Forced oscillations take place with the frequency (or period) 
of the driving force gather tharv with the^oatural frequency Of the 
systes. The amplitude ot the response depends on tew the driving 
frequency is related to the nattfr>f-f reqwency. If these frequencies 
are nearly the saae, even a very "weak .driving force can, in tlse, 



This section tells about Aaerica's change froti a rural to an 
urban society. Seeing the re 1 anions h^P between. such a change 
(an effect) and its causes will help the reader unjlerstand* this 

* r * 

section.* Many such causes are given in this section. Cosplete 
this list of causes: 

1) The increased use of oachines to replace labor 

* in agriculture forced ssany fansers off the land. 

2) Ssall farsers were forced out of business by bi&?faras. . 



3) 



This list of* causes of Aaerica's change fron a rural to an 
urban society shows how e'eonoa^c and sociological factors 
Interact. 



This section describes the relationship between forced 
oscillation and resonance. Fill in the, blanks: 

Resonance is a condition _by forced oscUlation « 

when the force, is in the right direction and 

has th^ right teopo. 

» ' * - f . 

This is a cause-and^ef fe ct relationship- ^ * 
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feed enough energy into thfe system to give it a large aspli&ude 
of notion. This condition is called reeonance. f K heavy pendulum 
tan be Bade ultimately to swing with a large amplitude by giving 
it small taps in the teapo of its natural frequency. The taps 
aust be applied in y*e same direction as the instantaneous motion 
of the pendulua. Any teubvtu I tiple °£ the natural frequency 

will also produce resonance. ^ 



The passage of the 19th Amendment climaxed a long struggle 
by women for the right to vote. Worsen had hoped to get the vote > 
agtong with blackj* af ter* the Civil War. But the l$th -Aaendaent 
definitely Halted suffrage, or the rigjit to vote, 'to black males. 

Defeated on the national level, many women turned their 
energies toward getting women's suffrage lavs passed on the state 
level. Dedicated suffragists like Carrie Chapman Catt, crisscrossed 
the country, campaigning for ^omen's suffrage wherever there was* 
a state referendum on the issue. Most of these campaigns were 
unsuccessful until 1890. Then Wyoaing entered the Union with * 
voting rights for women. Women intensified their efforts and 
other western states passed voaen' s suffrage if the 1890s and 
1900s. £ 

Several things contributed to the success of the suffrage 
movement. Suffragists broadened their appeal. They began to pay 
aore attention £p the 7 problems of working-class women. World War 
I gave the suffrage movement a fcig boost. During Worl<J_War I, as\ 
in the Civil War, women took over aany jobs traditionally held by \ 
men. Thousands of women replaced aen in office Jobs in tfkshington, 
D.C. In the iron and steel industry alone, the number of women 
workers increased 1 three times during the war years.^ Kore and* aore 
Americans began to feel that a country that relied on women in war, 
shouldn't deny thea the vote during* peace, 3 
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This section describes the women's suffrage csovement. ^ e 
last paragraph gives causes for its success, Reread this 
section and list two causes here: 



Buggey, J., Danzer, G., Mitsakos, C, & Rlsinger, C. 
. America! America ! Glenviev, 111.: Scott, Poresaan 
and Co. (1977), pp. 451-452. 

2 

Freeman, X. Physics, Principles and Insights . 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill (1973), p. 287. 

3 A ' * 

Bug&eJ, J., Danzer, G. , Hitsakos, C. , & RisHnger, C. 

. AmgKca! America ! Glenviev, 111.: Scott, Poresaan 

and Co. (1977), pp. 583-584. 
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One reason for the boots of the 1920s was "wild speculation." 
Speculation i$ buying stocks when there is a large" risk in the 
hope of selling theo later for a profit. As more people bought 
shares 'in the stock market, the higher prices rose. This in turn 
increased speculation. Shoemakers and bakers, widows and waiters, 
college students and factory wo rkgrs^in vested their savings in 
stocks. Many even borrowed in order to invest and "get rich quick." 
The federal government under Har8ing and Coolidge had devel- 
^ oped a laie&ez-fatre attitude toward business. Agencies of the 
government that Bight have seen the dangers of wild speculation 
preferred tro look the other way. f 

Without government regulation, much was happening to business 
that was questionable. Some peopie set up corpora*Ht>ff8i by just 
paying fees and without making yearly reports or following any of 
the standard accounting rules. In many companies, executives or 
certain investors got ^inside" information and knew when to buy or 
sell cospa*y sto'ck in order to make, money. But "outside" Investors 
received no s^tch information. , 

Some economists tYie<J to warn the country about the dangers 
*of this wild speculation. In September* 1929,1^o|er W, Bahson 
predicted: "There is a crash coming, and it say be a terrir^c 
, one, involving a define of from 60 to 80 points. in {stock pric^J." 
But people like Babsorj w«re accused of "trying to discredit or 
stop American prosperity." 1 * 9 y 
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The Ice Age had a great intluenc^on plant and animal life. 
Pie coning of the ice caused some species^tp become extinct. It 
forced others to aove elsewhere. 

Gr«at forests slowly, disappeared as the glaciers advanced. 
Trees that had once grown, in Canada could survive y only in the south- 
ern part of the United States. Remnants of the pre-Ice Age Canadian 
forest can still be visited in the Great Smokey Mountains. 
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This section describes the relation between the laissez~f aire 
policy of the Harding and Coolidge administrations and the 
bad business practices that fed the speculation which resulted 
in the Crash of 1929. Reread the third paragraph and give two 
examples of bad practices that occurred when the government 
left business alone: 



1) 
2) 



1 « 



This section describes the relationship between the Ice Age- 
aovesent of glaciefc ,and the plants, animals* ^and land for- . 
mations in their^aths. Describe* the relationship of each of 
'the following to th| movement of the-glaciers : 

Great forests: tf. 



Huge 



Is: 



Human beings: 



The Great Lakes and the pla 
Europe and northern China: 



Ins of the American Hidwe 



There a relationship between 
today and events'*thafc occurred 



much that you see in nature 
thousands of years ago. 



v 
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V Ih« If Ag» •ocourtgsd cm 4ivilop^*r,e of >w»,i umii »«tt- 
•4 t* eool. 4ry cllmi* tfc* !«• r#tr«it«a, tbt Noi-ii, -*s*l f 

¥it«M, i*d •••ptu*t turvivtd, och«r huge mwIiV- ki ■ it-'. 4 
Micodoa. m4 ••otr-co«cb«4 ciger--4iMpp«tri4 Vbi hwMn fril*g* 
%Ae hwfitKJ M*\y of cfe«ti ltrjt ululi h*d to Cunt to ?th«r i^rcii 

of food T>Vu», tfci CO«lr>£>*»4 gOlAg Of tH4 Ui • > ,«»l» (#■<*>£ CNt 

**Upt*Milcr of b-^*s t-«lot» Hjty rup«ft4*d co U» challenge io0 
t*«v- 1b tewlMg* tod skills for •XAavli, th§r 4fv«lop*4 «gri- 
cuitur*-K>oo ifc%r ti« «r»4 of t&t Ic-« Agp, 

TH« IC* Aga'gUclan il^s IfMptd of ihi UndKf M* w a 

Mi tod*jr A* th« lc« r«tr««tt4. bugi d*prnjior* iK*t fc*4 fcwj 
VMt*4 «i o» th* glaeuVt filled up vlctk water Thut tM Ctut 
Utw vtrt bora. Swlltr dipttiiloe* ilu f 111*4 vlib vattr. **kiftg 
'Klaatset* th« "fi»n< of 10 000 utn " tk# gl«<lir« «lio dipoilt*^ 
neb of 'ch§ toll to th§ Aacrtcia H th* oUlrn of E%roi« 
aai aortNira Qilot. In fact, of ih« vorVi'i acn pro4v<ti*»- 

f*M *r« Oft sollt dt?ottt«4 1& t<M lc« Agt ' 



, (Mlir, C . flitMtoi, C .* ft F.iilr,t«r. C 
" Ci«a*t«w, til Stott. hrnup 
fC« <mJ), p* 



C^*«vl*v,..IU UCU. retMMMTaCha d> (1*T?). pp 111-112 
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s directions JSjK whatSt 



Notations 1-5 These notations develop the reader's awareness** of tliC^|H|^l>knefhip of cause 

and effect. Notice that the" gloss gives directions ■ JtlyC vnat^to look for in 
the text in order to complete the activities and summarises the relat ionship 
that is illustrated once the activities are completed. *The readers for whom 

, these items are written may not have mastered this skill, or may have rather" 

incomplete knowledge of the content -with which to integrate the particular 
* new information in these texts. » 
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The complete set of rational numbers includes: 

t 1- the set of positive rational numbers; 

* 2. zero; - / 

3, the set of negative rational numbers, ' * 

In set language, it is ttx^union of three sets, and we can write 
(the rat^ui numbers ) ■ 

{the positive r*tion*ls) (JJO) (J (tfie negative rationals). 
A basic pioperty of a rational number, which distinguishes 
it froa every non-rational nusber, is the fact* that "it can be 
expressed in the fractional form - where r* and 3 ^Ve^integers , 
with 8 t 0. For exasple, some ways of writing the numbers 3, -2, 
0 and A in fractional form are as follows: 
i . 12 7 m n 0 . 1 21 

Any number that can be expressed in the form where 
r is an integer and is a nonzero integer," is a 
rational number.* f 



It has been podnted out that the mass of a body can be de- 
termined in two distinct ways. One method consists in weighing 
it at a standard location, the other in observing Its motion when 
a ktfown force is applied or when the body interacts with a standard 
mass. It say well be asked whether these two diverge kinds of 
experiments really measure the^same thing. * There seems to be no 
Reason to assume that a single quantity could serve to represent 
both the property of gravitational attraction and that of inertia. 
Conceivably, an object may have a gravitational maes m„ and a dif- 
ferent inertuil mass m r 
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This* section describes the relationship between the. concepts 
of positive rational ^umbers, zero, and negative rational 
numbers. Fill in the blanks: ■ 

Positive rational numbers, zero, and negative rational 
numbers are subsets of the set of , 

V 

This is the relationship of a part to a whole. 

This section describes rational numbers in- £erms of integers 
4 and zero. This T'elationship is described in the first sentence 
of the'saction. Examples are given in the second sentence. 
And a summary is provided next to the box. , 

If r and s -are integers and s is not zero, what is r/s? 



6 is a rational number. Express it in terms of a ratio 
of integer and* another integer which is not zero: 



8. This section tells about the relationship between tyo concepts 
of mass— gravitational mass and inertial mass., Their relation- 
ship is explained by the principle of equivalence. Reread this 
.section and", complete the* following: 

V 

1 ' A body's gravitational mass and its inertial mass are each 

to its weight, and they are to 

each other. Einstein said that this is so because 



One of Einstein's goals was to give the simplest possible 
explanation of observations. Here he proposed that there is 
really only one way of thinking about mass, whereas before 
there were two. His-^heory of relativity had to explain how 
this could be so. 
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The connection between these two characteristics of aaas was 
accepted aerely as an experiaental fact for two centuries. In 
1914, Einstein reasoned that there Bust be a fundamental basis for 
this correspondence. He becase convinced that the effects produced 
by accelerated notion -and by gravitational action are not disting- 
uishable from each other, this principle of equivalence becase 

> * 2 * 

the starting, point for the general theory of relativity. * 



It k pleased God that I was stilt spared, and very hearty and 

Zd in health, but very Inpatient of being pent up within doors" * . 
out air, as I have been for fourteen days or thereabouts, and 
I could not restrain syself, but I would go to carry a let terror 
sy brother to the post-house. Then it yas indeed that I observed 
a profound silence in the streets. When *I cane to the post-house, 
as I went to put in ay letter, I saw a Ban stand in one 'comer of 
the yard and talking to another at a window, and a third had open- 
ed a door belonging to the office/ In the middle of the yard lay 
* small leather purse with two keys hanging at ip, with aoney in 
it, but nobody would neddle with it. I asked hov long it had 
lain there, the Ban at. the window said it had lain alaost an 'hour, 
but that they had hot neddle d with it because they did not know 
but the person who dropped it eight cose back to look for it. I 
had no such need of aoney, nor was the sua so big that I had any 
inclination to meddle with it, or to get the aoney at the hazard 
it night be attended with; so Iseeaed to go away, when the Ban 
who had opened^ the door said he would take it up, but so that If 
the right owner case for it he should^Jbe sure to have it. -So he 
went in and fetched a pall of water, and set it* down hard by the 
purse, then went again and fetched soae gunpowder, and cast> a good 
deal of ptfwder upon the purse , and then Bade a train from thaw . 
which he had thrown loose upon the purse. The train reached* about ' 
two yards. After this he goes in a third tiae and fetches out a 
pair of. tongs red hot, and which he had prepared, I suppose, on 
purpose, and first setting fire to the train of powder, that sing- 
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9. Froa this account the rea-der'can learn something about the 
relationship among fear, greed, and Ingenuity. The action 
# took place during the outbreak of the Great Plague of London 
Why was the man afraid to handle t^e purse with his hands? 

^ How did he avoid doing so? 



He used ingenuity to satisfy his _ , ; despite 

his fear. 

• • . r 

^ ^Denholm, R. , i'Dolcianl, H. Elementary Algebra, Part 2 . 
Bostoix Houghton Hiffl in Co* (1973), p. 392. 

- Freesan, I. Physios, Principles and Insights . N.Y. : 
McGraw Hill (1973), pp. 186 and 188. 
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• ed the purse, and also saoked the air suf ficiently . But he was 

not content with that* bait he then takes up the purse with the 

tongs, holding it so long till the tongs burnt througJwthe purse, 

and then he shook the money out into Che pail of water, so he 
f / a I 

Carried it in. The poney* as I reaeaber , *was about thirteen 

shillings and^sceae saooth groats and bras3 farthings . . 



1 Kd>onpeU» H., Hakodate-, N. , Pfordfesher, J., & Shoeaate, T. 
England in Literature . Clenviev, 111.4 Scott, Foresaan 



and Co. (1973), pp, 294-29*. 
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Notat ions '6-8 
Notation 9 



c 



These notation* describe definitional relationships, in which a 
whole is defined by listing its parts or a concept is xJeflned by 
the relationship asong its parts. ' • 



This notat ion provides the readers a list of the important' concepts 
and leads thea to a statement of their relationship by questioning. 



/ 



1 



or* 



4 



F. Sequence 

1. Demonstration gloss 

Different degrees of sleep. When you lie down to sleep, 
tt usually takes about twenty ainutes to lose contact with the 
things around you. For about the next forty minutes,' your sleep 
becomes deeper because body processes are slotlng down rfnd the 
conscious mind is stopping its activity, m other words, about * 
an hour elapsed before you reach a condition ofdeep sleep. 
You continue sleeping deeply for another hour or two, Difr ing the 
-next two or three hours, your sleep becomes lighter. You gradually 
wate up during the last tv^ or three^ hours. 

Thus, we can divide an eight-hour period of sleep into four 

parts; <*) going to sleep, (2) deep sleep, (3) light sleep, and 

(4) waking^ up. This la the typical sleep pattern for an adoles- 

y 1 
cent and an adult. 

In a flash distillation plan, water is changed quickly into 
steaa without^ boiling the water. This is done by letting heated 
watTer flow into a chamber in which the air pressure is low. The 
steaa ri f ses in the chamber, cools /and changes .back into water. * 
This water,* which is freshwater, is collected. 2 

The Sinking of the* Lusitania 

According to the "rules of war" neutral ships were not to be 
attacked by warding nations. Britain began to paint neutral mark- 
ings on her ships and to fly neutral flags— especially the African 
flag. 



I 



\1. This, section desfc^ibes 3 sequence that^ occurs during sleep. 
Notice that the sequence is sussaarized. by the 4 parts listed 
in the second paragraph. 

2. The process of flash distillation which is described here can 

i 

be thought of as a sequence of events. 

t 1) Water is heated. 

2) It flows into a low pressure chaaber. 

3) Some of it becomes steam, 
j 4) The steaa ri^es. 

5) The steaa cools and changes back into water. 

6) The water is collected. 

3$ You may understand this section better if you are aware of* 
the sequence of political events It describes. Reread the 
section with this sequence In mind: 

1) By 1915 - English ships used the American flag - and flags 
of other neutral countries - for protection, taking advan- 
tage* of the "rules of war." 

2) May 7, 1915 - The English ship, the Lusitama, carrying 
. sooe AmeAcan passengers and flying the American flag, 

was sunk by a German Submarine. 

3) After May 7, 1915, the United States almost entered the 
war, but President Wilson prevented this'by getting a 
German apology and a stop in German attacks on passenger 
ships . 

4) 1916 - Wilson was re-elected with the slogan, "He kept us 
out of war!" * . 

5) By 1917 several American ships were, sunk by German sub- 



marines!. 
U^z/ln th 



6) 1917, - An the Zimmerman Note, Germany tried to convince 
Mexico to join, the war with Germany if the U.S. joined 
against Germany. 
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Ob H*| ? 1*15, tbe lrUt*H aMp, itfa utfitttw, wii ijnk 
wit* aearly 1200 caa«altJea AXthogg* ihay h*d *>««r vitarrJ of 
th« fe&gtra, U* Aawricaa tottlata vtra iwfi| thot* w>» aia4 rs« 
Lull tan U fl«v th« iMriut (lag hvping t« cwfwt* th« c«r»iii 
Te4ty, w fcfiaw 1X1 It was carrying •Munltl^A. if vlolali,* of 
•Sr •«•*«(• aboul taaaaoge r aMPa TKt asking of t>>« u t f t , a 
•laMr c*u*»d iK* Q«l(c4 Statta so tetter th* war lt> i'ylS tat 
Frttldtur lfll»o« waVaucCeaaful la gtttl&g ■ Canae •pology aad • 
t«taj«r*ry f*d to i^Mrln* attaeka o« f>*j»*ni,*r J inert 

th» «144U oferb« uai&ania tha 191* prceldectie! 

•itcaof iwU Tfct Mpv&llcjei ooaUatta-J Charlw Ev«m Kjghaa. 
fomr frefruaivt gffv truer »f H*v Tork, ooo-jlar S^ptw C&urt 
Juaclcf Tbt to&crttt aovlaat«4 ViHon tgita tod *ppe«le4 t$ 
^*X1« wilh the aiogia "H* k«pt ow of vtr'" On tieeiiva oighl 
Wllto* »*ot Co t>«4 tMAkt&g tagfec* h*l woe kt vt>tn tha vot*l 
*«ra all »©W!t»4,*Vil»ot> vat tfca viarnr 
Tha ZU^raii ft *>t_» , * 

WH*o« wai finally forced Unto tha war vht& the krltlah r *~ • 
1*44*4 • boh tent by cb« C*mn fortigs htalerar. ZlstrMO to 
tr*« Mexican gevtrrweor Tbt oote propoael that Hulco an 
Alllahei wlt»» «er»eoy if rha tfclttd Sratee wast to war igtlnat th* 
.ftairtl p-owere ftulco'e reward v©«l<* ba recovery of Tewa, 
ATI tot*. ii>*w naxico kbA , oq<*prll 2, 1917, Vllaoa tikeo ' 
Co*greee for a « K lererl0O of war By ( Mi tin, iivirli African 
•hip, ha<5 ben evnfc by Onua e<£>*ariaea Aftar lavaral 4tyt -.f 
J«*ata, Coogreee 4*<Utm& war on Ctntaj ots April 6. 1917 J 



r> April 2, 2917 - Vllto* *akt< f«r a UUirtdc* of^Wir 
j 

9) April 6, X»17 - Coegraii paaiii thi 4teXatatt» * 



Otlo, 
H.T 



4- f«C> 
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Jv>Htft / C . t> l«C>Mr, J Ho4«r?_.K»aXth , 
««H. «l&«hari, Vloatoa (1976). p 



. Douglaaa, L. , t 8111a. 5 toplorlftg garth 
liv*r foraal. IU Ui-ll^v Br*a (197$). 



*"U*7. J . Ouiir, C , Kltaakoa. C . * tialegar, 
A-4rl<«: A*»tlta! «I«tl«y, UX * S<««. 7of.,» 
•«4 Co (1977). »f 573-574 
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Notations 1-3 i\ - This notation dir*ct» the re*d*r to a tequence of events. 

#2 - This notation suaoarizes the text with a sequence of events. 



#3 - This notation provides a sequ^pe as an advance organizer for the re- 
reading of the text. 
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2. Developmental gloss 



, It pleased God that I was 'still spaced, and very hearty and 
sound in health, but -very inpatient of being pent up within doors 
without air, as I have been for fourteen days or thereabouts, and 
I could not restrain myself , -but I would go to carry a letter for 
ny brother to the post-houset Then it -was indeed that I observed 
a profound silence in the stjreets. *When I case to the post-house 
as I we,nt to* put in oy letter, I saw a man stand in one corner of 
the yard and balking to another at a window, ,and a third had open- 
ed a door belonging to the office. In the middle of the yard lay 
a small leather purse with two keys han'ging at it; with money in 
it, but nobody would meddle with it. Tasked how long it had lain 
there, the man at the window said it had lain almost an hour, but 
that they had not meddled with it because they did net knW but 
the person who dropped it might-^come back to look for it. \ had 
no such need of money, mor was the sua so big that I had any in- 
clinatiK>n to meddle ,wil;h it, or to get the money at the hazard it 
might be attended'with; so I seemed to go away, when the 2an who 
had opened the door said he wpuld tak* it up, but so *that if the 
right owner came for it he should be sure to have it. So he went 
in and fetch'ljl a pjail of water, and set it down hard by the purse, 
then west again* and fetched dome gunpowder and cast a good deal 
of powder upon the purse, and then made 'a train, from that which 
he had thrown loose upon the purse. The t,rain reached about two 
yards. After this he goes in a third tine and fetches out *a pair 
of ( tongs *red hot, and which he had prepared, I suppose, on purpose 
and first setting fire t*> the train of powder, that singed the 
purse, and also smoked th£ air sufficiently. But he was not con- 
tent with that, but he then takes up the purse with the tongs, 
holding it so long till the tongs burnt through the purse, and 
then he shook the money out into the pail of water, so he carried 
it in. The money, as. I remember, was about thirteen shillings 
and some smooth groats and brass" farthings . . . . * 
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.?< hwll4 • apaoa colony, a<*a ittiMltti thlei that tha 
aav tacarlala en **Mtf m thi am tevar fravtty o* tha 

* *oyla a*ka a«<h wort , aa«l*r, than Uli « tha a\rfh " Jolt 
fro* tha «cx» *••»*»{ f ye* tHkraato Jo vrblt 1 04 «p*e« atat'lo* 

Or?u*. V**. alwtauB. ana* «t>ar MtarUla <ou!4"ta ait rut a4 fro- 
th* Itaaar aell * fUilly. thaaa MtarUb eot>14 ba hm o«>t« a 
placa 1b anca »«lta*U for tha . P a^ colon? 2 
* 

* *»«la«t ChU*«« Mt>«c»,ri had vort*4 owl a yaaTly c*ic«4*r 
if 1*00 t C Tfcay l«prova4 thalr calaaoar *o thai by Itod $ C It • 
Utlv4*« azutly K5 tA 4iyi |y JJQ » c.. th* a*t<*o**r Shi* 
**** had pr«p«r*4 4 tat aloft liitla* aor* tha* 100 atari 
That* foreaa iM farthar azplalaad In *jptoo°a lav* of yravltation*' 
ICKAV-«h>TAT-«kiAa) Tha lav* of motion for which Xavtoe^la alao 
faaou* will ha cowra* Is Chapter 2$ 3 « * - 



HleAwMll, M. , Kakadata, X . Mordiffahar, r v a Jhoawata, 

r t i* Lltrfrattft* Clawrlav. iu .Scot", r^ranu, 
Co. (19795T. pp. iH-«9S. » \ 

tofnoll, K* , ChMtla4a, L , « ttlla. 0 jafrlgrUt tarth 
♦M Swt , Jfclyar ror*#t, 111*. U141«r Ira <l?)o). 



2 ThU Mctlf» daArlhaa what la i*ada4 for t,h* evll4l*s of a < 
ap*<« tetoay TMaftat of a aa^aacxi of avMta.vlll halp tha 
r«a4*r «4ar«a*4 v*t la oaadad * £ 

* Ce*eltt« thla aaquajoe* * 

1) tm AuitU ara aioad fro* tha aeon 

2) Soil fro» tha aooe'l* mm to as orbiting 
• paea ataclo* 

» ■ > 

*) 

' ~ 

Than ts« col«y ta* ba bwllt a p 

Kany aceoac^l tahaWta tootrlbvtad to tha d*volop**et of tha 

• clacXi Of aatroaovy tartad thla aaetloa arfd wit* a aastanc* 

d*a£rlbiaf ae a<eo*plUhMBt for aach atap In tha following 

1) Tha »ctj*t Chlttaa 11 , 
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Coparalcua (t4?>-lJ4J). 









7) Johaneaa Kaplar il$?l-UJ0)« 



«) Uuc R«wto* (1642-1727)1 . 



Tov **ay wdarataad aat rono«7 battar If yc>M aaa that azflp* 
at loo* vara laprova* a* latar frouaa or paraona l» thl* ^ 
•a^y»»ca baaafll*4 fro* tha wort of tho*a who want bafora 
t>a*. 
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Notations 1-3 



Aae notations of developmental gloss illustrate the sa*e uses of sequence 
^hose, illustrated in the above detoonstration gloss. ,With developmental 
yfoss. however, the reader^is involved in written activities 




1UC 



II. Strategies r 

Jc* Purpose - * > t *" 

h 1. Demonstration^ - 

4 • - 

' AmericansNlivirig in 1876 "often called their tine the "Age of 

« " / ' 

Invention" and the "Age of Improvement." An amazing number of new 

inventions were developed in the last half of .the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many people believed that*£hese inventions were helping to 
create a better world — one in which people .were able "tp satisfy 
their wants with* less effort and cost change fore . " 



Writers and* public speakers of the time often talked about 
^he "wonders of American invention." But inventions coma about 
( due to the efforts x>f a great number "of people in manv countries. 
American Inventions of the late 1800s often were baaed on the sci- 
entific discoveries of Europeans. American Inventors, however, , 

used these, discoveries to make practical things for everyday use. 
7 * * ' / 

this wa^tfte special genius of American invention. 

• •7 "••4 

-* "A Fit Occupant for tWs Weird tfcene" 

i. In the late 1800s, many Americans had a pppular image of in- 
ventors * They thought inventors were mechanical wizards who could 
turn the forces of nature Into wonderful devices for people to use. 
Americans thought 'of them as working late Into the night searching 
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fo^new vtfys to make life better for people. 



-n 



Let's visit the person vho»most nearly fit this image. Opr 
guide will be a reporter who visited the inventor at his shop in 
the sumaer^of 18,79. 

It Is black midnight, and the stillness and awe of that 

lonely hour have settled upon the pleasant hills "and pretty homes 

of the remote New Jersey village. Only one or two windows gleam 

faintly, as though through dusty panes. The traveler directing 

his steps by their light, enters a door, passes to a flight of 

T 



> 
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1. An v author always has a purpose for 2 writing. A reader should 
always, have a purpose for reading. Sometimes the reader's 
purpose and the author's purpose are the sameV The reader's 
purpose and the" author 's purpose for ]1 might be* very, similar. 

Reader's Purpoy : if to understand Amebian feeling toward 
' inventions and Inventors in the late 
' .1800s , k ' 

2) to get a "picture" of the Inventor at 
work in his surroundings 



Reader's Questions 
Relate^jto Purpose : 



1) How did Americans feol-about inventions 
and inventors? 

2) What words could be used to describe 
the inventor in his surroundings?" 



Reader 1 s Rate 

Related to Purpose: Read ]1 quickly to get a feeling and pic- 
ture of the setting. 



no 



4» r 



«f«lri's4*r4H *f tSi i».t<Swi at tirw-M „*jtet« w< j f tt i, m. 



i « f!irl&{ |u fi« fUcttrH • ( or.i mi of ■ tact 
rt», r millet Cr,4rt j# <jf tottU* to mhj dlff»i*nt ■(»■ dry** 
m4 IuimJ $f ¥^o<J . itrwfl "^upci sf brm, w4 ■ vtii#r- 

of vlr*t. igttt •(#•!(*,( colli J, *r.4i* plscb«4 >**4#r 

t)tt**4tr*v*, or t-. dirty Jin sr fr» lavli- 

i*U lutforti ^ 

fLtt'i ttop for • »i oot • C*o f«d fi.-t^i tst wrti^jbf ' 
***t uao^ th« roiJtef cruet' Uhie vor4* mj p itt tbi 

f "* 

At «n o?«s r«d brick <-ht»#r. ^!!m,S fr«r ib« Airkvit fry 
tht Wjht ef fltrctly !*%t, »t«&4i ■ rc-^M T :iv«h»4 gc*v- 

H*ln4 m t« is ti(*i< of** t CM»lfi irrutiw>tt 'f trxi mvJ " 
im Hd wfptr win, uililiJ by nt$n«ti . j, ra „f iel4. *«vil* 
frettlt* with f.>r»-jlu Pit »§i*r f,t, ii lit *y 

t*« |lin fr« ttw fit-l.rtu laap* , *j h# t i r ,<n 1st* • 

Witt «1« Voofc lylflj tbcdf, vHiU M§ »r«4 itovi<Vrf k«»? Ovi (ht 
f (H*l Ixki tft lit colTiir* io-j M4*i a^r\4 ill tM *i*is#ry 
■* li i fit &£tt?Mt f« ihli v*lr4 it*t* * rflA-.Ii*? v.,rt»*o 
wltS lit M^ittt via} dhaefti »v*ryJ*y lu»pvl*4t« l»t< r*v ij^U- 
Oitleu «d orlttul ft* U TUGS A |&I$0K "it »ort 1 
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Notation 1 



■ * 

The desist rat ion glosa for the strategy, establishing purpose, en 
that just aa authors^have a purpose for vrfting^readers should alio have a 
purpose for reading. The strategy of establishing* a purpose' ifcvoltes a thr 



step process: 



(1) Stating the purpose In this afltaaple, deoonstratio 
. gloss provides object ivea/reas&na £or reading since 

they are not specifically given in the text. 

' »> 

(2) Generating quest lorts — Tyo questions that directly 
relate to the purpose * re given^jf the demonstration 
gloss to help the readers see the relationships beXwe*J 
questions and purpose. , 

• , 

(3i. Detenaining rate 7- Therate't>jr reading is directly 
related to the purpose. ^ In this exaaple. the reader 
is to read for an overall feeling and picture rather 
than for specific detail^; therefore, the demons t ration^ 
gloss tells the reader te read^ulckly. 
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The "Wizard of Menlo Park"' * * 

Thomas A. Edison was* probably America's mosffaaous inventor* 
He fits the popular image well because it was,, in large part, 
created by his own life. As a child, he wore out hi^i parents and 
teachers with his constant? questions- He was curious about every- 
thing. On one occasion, as the story goes, he sat on sose v eggs to" 
see if he could sake thea hitch. On another, he set fire to hi* 
father's barn, "to see what would happen/*. 



This type of curiosity. led one of his teachers to call his 
"addled" and so his Bother, a former schoolteacher, decided to - 
teach his at home. He read all the science books he could get his 
hands on. Soon he was conduct ing/exp&r iaents in' a laboratory he 
set up in one comer o^ a baggage caK By the time he was 16,,he 
hecase a telegraph ope rat dr for the railroad. L%ter, networked for 
Acocpany that reported the priced of stacks on the Kew York Stock 
Exchange. He developed a machine to help jdo work and then 

sold it to the company forta lot of money. At the. age of 23, he 
Vas able to quit working and devote hlQfrl f to inventing. 

Proa his small laboratory in Newark, New 'Jersey, Edison began 

f 

turning out inventions at an amazing rate* Soon he was applying ' 
for a new patent on an average of every six weeks- A patent Is a 
government grant which gives a person or a company the exclusive 
right to aake, useV or sell a new invention for'a number of years. 



Thetirst United States Congress itet up the patent system to 
encourage inventions by Americans. '» If the* invention was registered 
with the government and grant^ a patent, or certificate * the own- 
ers could prevent others fros,aaking, selling, or using it in the 
United States for a period'of seventeen years. « 
♦ * - * 

Americans 'based this system on English practice. Saauel # . 
Hopkins received the first United States patent in 1790. It was, 
for a aichlne to make potash, a material used to aake soap, fertil- 
izer, and glass. Since then Billions gi inventions have been pat- 
ented by all kinds of people froa children to 100~year-ol'd grand- 
mothers.* ~ ¥ 



2. and 3. Follow 3 steps in Establishing a Purpose: 

1. State the purpose— Why should I read 'this* What 
important information should 1 

learn froa reading this* 

2. Ask questions reiateq^to the purpose. 

3- Determine th^rate at which you should read. Reading w 
speed depends on the purpose. 

Establishing a Purpose for the section "The 'Wizard of Kenl'o Park'" 

1. State the purpose: ,a) To gain some background knowledge 

of Thomas Edison: his life, 
character, and his inventions / 
b) To be able to explain the U # S. 
* patent system and its history 

2. Questions: a) Name one characteristic of the person,. 

Thomas Edison. 

b) What are soae of his inventions 7 

c) What is a patent? ^ * ■ 

d) Where did the Americans gft the idea for 
the patent system? 

. , y 

3. Rate.* Read ]2 about Thomas Edison's life quickly . 

Read the information in ]3 which explains the 
U.S. patent system . slowly* to leayi more details. 



^fcuggey, J- * Danzer, G., Mitsako3,^C. , & Risinger, C, * 
Aaerlca! America ! Glenyiew, 111.; 1 Scott, Foresaa'n and Co. 
(1977), p. 415. m ' < 



In this exaaple, dee^nst ration gloss states the three iteps tn 
tablishing a" purpose and leads the reader through an fc^aapie of 
Notice that the gloss provides two rates for reading that relat 
directly t^ the two purposes that were stated^ 



j 



2. Developmental • ' 

2 /THE SOLAR SYSTEM ' \ , 

The so^ar system includes the'sun ^and all the planets , moons, 
and other objects that travel around it.. Until a, few years ago, all 
these objects except our ova. earth were^yeiled- in T s$itery. Nov 
hiaaans have visited the moon, jrobes have 1'andgd on'Mars and Venus, 
and spacecraft ''caaeras have sent back pictures of Mercury, Jupiter, 

and the Boons of. Mars and Jupiter. Knowledge about 'the solar system 

* 1 * 1 

has thus increased tremendously. 1 • 



CHECKUP //*//// mU * , fc v 

1. What objects' are part of, the solar system - * Give a 
brief description of eacji ty^e of object. 

2. List the nine planets in order of their distance from 
^ the aun. 'Indicate which ones are mainly rock and iron and^which 

ones are mainly gaseoua. Which planet is almost $ complete myste^?- 
gg^ 3. In what ways is tt/e earth different from the oth£r 



planets? 



»2 



^nzer, G. , & Larson, A. Land and People< A World Geography . 
Glenview, 111.; Scott, Foresaan and^Co. (1979), p. 69. 



^ 2 Idea, p. 73. 
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1. The title and the introduction to this' section found in jl tell 
the^reader that this section is about the solar system . This 
introduction should help the reader establish a purpose for 
reading, 



State a purpose for reading: 

f V ' 

2. (After stating a purpose, the reader should ask 2 or 3 questions 

that might be answered if the text is read for that* purpose. 

, The questions at the end of the section in ]2 mighjt be helpful.) 

, / 
Write the purpose questions: , 

1. . 

2. ' / ' 
3. 



(To accomplish the purpose for reading and to answer the 

S 

questions, what would be a good reading tate^) * 



Hate* ' (Circle one) 

(1) , \ (2) y < 3 > u 

Skis quickly for Hoderai4ly # Slowly for 

general ,idek t fast for main Specific details, 
ideas and definitions. 



avails 



liC 




The purpose of this developmental gloss notation Is to help the reader 
develop the strategy of establishing ft purpose by outlining the 3-step 
process: stating purpose, generating related questions, and determin- 
ing rate. In this exasple, to establish a purpose (i.e., to cosplete 
the 3 steps), the readers 1 attention Is directed to (1) the title and 
introductory paragraph, (2) the "Check-up M questions at the end of this 
section of text, apd (3) the 3 rates for reading. 



\ 
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B. Prior Knowledge 

Demonstration 

* 

The Life of the Serf « 7* 

Life in the Middle Ages was very difficult and dangerous. 
Nowhere can this be better seen than by studying the condition of 
the peasants living on the land. „ Basically, there were two types 
of peasants. The first were the ffee tenant farmers who paid 
rent to» the lord for working the land. The second— and by far the 
largest group — were the serfs who were bound to the land. Hot per- 
mitted io aove froa one place to another, these serfs and their 
descendants had to remain on the same manor all their lives. Al- 
though they we « not slaves, they were not free either. Their - 
only purpose was to devote their entire life to supporting th£ir 
lojd. 

Besides being the basic source for farm labor, the serfs work- 
ed the grain sills, ovens, and the wine presses. Cloth was made and 
leather was tanned., There were also blacksmiths and other necessary 
craftsmen living on the manor. Everything that was needed was 
either grown or manufactured on the manor. J 

* 

% \ The serf worked long and hard^ usually from dawn to sunset. 
j5eing at the complete mercy of the lord, he had* to perform any tasks 
^he lord might ask of him. 

The serf also owed his lord days of labor to workmen roada, 
the castle, or any other Jobs the lord required. When the lord 
hunted he was free to trample the fields of his peasants.* 



The serf had to pay heavy £gxes. 'Each time he used the lord's 
oven Tie paid a fee. Since he had no money, „£he serf paid his fees 
in produce. He lived in a crude hut. Always «lose to starvation, he 
ate soup and coarse bread, and only on rare occasions did he eat 
seat. If his crC$s failed to grow or were destroyed by the weather. 



he starved.* 



In order to understand "The Life of a Serf," you need to recall* 
the description of life on a manor. Reread "Manorial ism", 
(p. 261) to review the environment in which a serf lived. 
Refer to the diagram as a review guide. { } (. ^ C •) 

tvr ' — • ^ > > * 



( r K Ji ) 



> v. i (. ' ^ V 




ouSfi. 




DQDO 

□ 



A Manor 



a 



□ 

a 



]1, "The Life of the Serf," tells about two types of peasants 
who lived in the feudal society. The life of a serf, one type 
of peasant, is described in detail. 



*Capelluti, F. , & Grossman, R. The Human Adventure , 
San Francisco: Field Educational Publications^ inc. (1970), 
pp. 264-265. 

- / A 

4 



f 



•v 

Prior knowledge, in' this example, refers to reeling general information 
rather than specific details that will help the reader understand what 1? 
to be read. JDeoonstration gloss directs the reader "to review a previous 
section and provides a guide (diagram) fy>x» this review. 



( 
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Miiltl-p«11 ? .l ar Plantg as Organisas 

There is a difference between the body structure of aninals 
afld^Unta., An animal he. cejla ehst «.ke up tissues. The tissues 
«»ke up organ*. The organs make up orgaq systeas such « s the ner- 
vous systea and the digestive systeo which you have just studied. 



The organization ianot quite the saoe" in plants. There are 
cel^s, of course, and it higher plants there are tissues. We csn 
even «11 the roots,- the ,te«s', and Cleaves of a tree organa 
becaule these structure, are nade up of different tissues that 'work 
together Jo do special job. for the tree. However, there art no' 
organ aysteas'cosparable K> those oi^anlaala. 1 
^ *. . ' 



Brandweiu, P., BroveV, D., Creenston, A.,'&Ya8, 0 , W 



12 1: 




and 3. To understand the-title.of this unit, the reader needs 
to know the aeanings of multicellular and organisms . -"Multi" 

jaeans "many." In an earlier unit the word cell was defined 
as, the basic unit of a lfving*thing. Multicellular is a word 
describing a living thing that is made of many cells. „ 

"Organism" was defined earlier in the text. The information 
learned earlier on pages 89 and 90 defines, organism as an or- 
ganization to carry on the function of living things. 



the title, therefore, explains that this unit is about plants 
which are living things, or organisms, made of many cells. 

The first sentence in ]2 tells the reader, that the .body struc- 
ture of animals and plants will be compared in }2 and ]3. 



The reader nee'ds to use the knowledge learned about animals In 
the previous chapters to make this, comparison. ]2 gives a 
brief summary of this "old knowledge." Tfcen the information 
in )3 compares plant organization to animal , organization. The 
chart shows this comparison: ^ 



Animals* 


Plants 


1. 


made of cells - — 


1. 


made of cells 


2. 


cells make up tissues 


2. 


some higher plants have 


3. 


tissues make up 




tissues 




organs ' 


3. 


a tree's^roots, stems and 


4. 


organs make up organ 




leaves are like organs 




systems ' 


A. 


no4f*rgan systems 




6 . 







Notations 2 and 3 - 



In this example, prior knowledge refers/to information given previously 
«tn this text. De^nst ration gloss (1) provides the specific information 
given in previous units in the text which is needed to understand the 
material to be read and (2) helps the reader relate and compare this 
• prior knowledge with the new information In this passage. 
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2. De\telopoental 

Egyptian Farming H . 0 

Irrigaticm was quite simple in Egypt. Since the^ flooding of 
thfcflile was predictable, farmers could tell accurately when the 
flooding was about to' begin. The building of ^canals -arid catch 
basins was also quite easy. How did this compare with the situa- 
tion in Suoer? What effect did Suaerian farming methods, have on 
city growth? Can you explain why no large cities developed in 
early Egypt?* 1 * * , 



• 4, 



The nervous system.* We can compare your nervous system with a 

telephone network. Just as telephone vires rcarry incoming calls 

to the central exchange, thteadiike nerves carry impulses from the 

2 

sense organs to your central exchange, the brain and -spinal cord. 



1 * 

Capelluti, P., £ Grossaan, R. The Human Adventure , 
San Francisco: Field Educational Publications, Inp. 
(1970), p. 89. 

2 0ttoj J., Julian, C , & Tether, J. Modern Health s 4 
N^: Holt, Rlnehart, and Winston (1976), pV211. 
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1. The information in )1 explains that irrigation was simple in 
Egypt for two reasons; 1) the flooding of the Nile, and 2) the 
ease of building canals and catch basins. The authors want the 

' reader to compare the Egyptian irrigation system with that used 

by the Sumerians. To make this comparison, the reader must~"re^ 

i 

late this information on Egyptian farming to the information 
* 

read in a previous section about Suaerian farming. 

nd 64 and answer the following: 

1) Was Sumer located near rivers? 

2) What caused the soil near the rivers to be rich and 
fertile? * ; 



3) What did the Sumerians do to increase* the amount of 
rich fertile soil? ' 



Iwo 



The author provides (wo questions in ]1 to help the reader cos- 
pare Egypt and Sumer. Think about these two questions: 

1) What effect did Suaerian farming methods h'ave on city 

i 

growth? 

4 

2) Can you explain why no large cities developed in early 
Egypt? 



-*Af tkt answering the" questions referring to previous knowledge 
about Sumeria and thinking about the questions the suthor asks 
in Jl, compare Egyptian and ?u»erian farming. 

_/ 

2. The author suggests in }2 that one way to understand the 
, nervous system is to compare it to something familiar. What 
is the familiar system suggested by the author? \ 



Fill in the blanks below to make the comparison given in }2. 
















♦ 


i . J.J 



V 



Notation 1 - 



In this example* the text direct* the reader to relate prior knowledge 
gainecUfroa reading a previous section o£, the text to the information 
in the bracket. Developmental gloss assists the reader by providing 
questions that focus on information needed to make comparisons. 



Notation 2 



In this exasple, analogy is used to relate something faailiar to the 
Reader (i.e., prior knowledge) to new, aore coaplex inforoation pre- 
sented in the text. Developmental gloss requires the reader to re- 
spond to Indicate understanding of the analogy given. 
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C. Organization 

1. Deaonstration 



Actual Union Operations 

.Let us now tur* to the operations of a union within these 
# restraints which have been imposed upon'it. Hov does unioniss 
a work? What do unions actually do? t 

Collective B^^ inln^ 

One of tlye aain functions of unions is 'to engage in collective 
bargaining with employers. ^ n individual bargaining the esployer 
deals with each employee separately in arriving at the teres of ea- 
m . ploymcnt. In collective bargaining, however, the employer de^ls 
with the workers as a group. The workers, joined together in a 
union, delegate to union officials the authority to bargain for then 
with their employer. 

Suppose that a union is trying to drganize the workers in a 
particular factory. The union petitions the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election to determine whether or not the workers want * 
the union as their representative * 

9 t 

Upon the approval of the NLRB, the workers are given secret ' 
ballots.^ If enough pro-union votes are received (a aiaple aajority 
in aost states), the NLRB will certify the new union as the sole 
collective bargaining agent for the factory. 
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A aeeting is scheduled between union and aanageaent represen- 
tatives to discuss a new contract. The workers will be represented 
by a coamittee of elected union officials and perhaps a union expert 
on collective bargaining. 

Tne unfon representatives will have extensive research reports- 
at* other data which they will use to back up the union's demand*, 
the union's economic research staff, paid by union dues, provides 
considerably aore data than an individual worker could obtain by, 
himself. 0 
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The passage titled "Actual Union Operations" has several 
subheadings^ To help.you o^^anire the section, group the sub- 
headings in the following drder: 



A. Collectives-Bargaining 



This section tells about the 
aain function of labor unions. 
After reading, you should tbe 
able to describe collective 
bargaining, who. is involved, 
and what issues are considered. 



C, 



D. 



,1- 
2. 
3. 



Mediation fc ' 
Voluntary Arbitration 
Fact Finding 



Presidential Influence 
Injunction & Seizure 



Compulsory Arbitration 



The 3 subheads identify other 
methods, to use when collective 
barbaining fails. Cotspare the 
3 oethods and know what is dif- 
ferent about each one. Refer 
to figure 20-3 (p. 34$). 

These 2 sections discuss pow- 
ers imposed by the President 
or U.S. Covemaent. Pons 
questions: Why Presidential * 
influence? and What are in- 
junctions and seizures? to ^ 
guide your organizing infor- „ 
* aation. 

This section reports on a 
aethod that is rarely used, 
pan you find a cause and ef- 
ct relationship between the 
coepulaory" and the fact 
that it is rarely used? 



j^an ; 
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On the management side of the bargaining table\ill be a man- 
agement official i n charge of labor relations. He will probably 
have with him the head of the co^any's economic research\taf f and 
perhaps the coepany's attorney who specializes in labor lay*. Each 
side is prepared with economic data supporting Its oyjr~polnt of view 



Bargaining i n earnest begins. / 

One major issue which willj^e discussed is hourly wage rates. 
Besides wages, though, workers receive other types of payments for 
their services. These consist of the many fringe benefits, such as 
vacations with pay, sick leave, retirement pensions, company-spon- 
sored recreation programs, and educational allowances. These 
fringe benefits may also be discussed at the bargaining table. 

Collective bargaining is a serious and complex business. It v 
involves ouch give and take on the pa^t of both management and the 
union. Every possible labor issue is resofved and put into the con* 
tract. And usually sow provision for resolving unforeseen issues 
--called./ grievance procedure—is also^incorporated into the con- 
tract. * 

Most union contracts are the result of serious bargaining be- 
tween labor and management -dually with patient cooperation and 
utmost respect for the rights of each part/ Although labor and 
management do not always agree on all iagKes, they generally strive 
to live together harmoniously . 

/ 

Sometimes, of course, breakdowns occur, and a contract ycanijot 
-be negotiated. A strike may result, although strikes are cJetly, 
and labor generally uses them only as a last resort. If the col- 
'lective bargaining process breaks down, other methods of resolving 
differences are frequently used. 
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Mediation % 

, One method of resolving differences is through "mediation." 
Mediation involves bringing a third person or persons into the 
controversy to help settle the issues in dispute. Neither side is. 
bound to accept the decision of the mediator. *Thus, to function 
effectively, the mediator must have* the confidence *and trust of 
both management and labor. In this way, he say serve as a counselor 
and leam the concessions that each side is willing to make. 

The mediator should be neutral — he should not try to help 

« 

one side at the expense of y the other, Rather, his prise objective 
should be to find a solution acceptable to both parties. Mediation 
is simply an aid to collective bargaining. The parties to the dis- 
pute Bust still make their own settlements and accept full respon- 
sibility for any agreement which may bte reached. 



Voluntary Arbitration 

When labor and management agree to submit their differences 
to the decision of a third party, and to accept the decision as 
final and binding, the procedure is known as voluntary arbitration 
It is voluntary in the sense that, both parties agree ahead of tine 
to accept the decision of the arbitrators as final and binding. 

Fact-finding 

( When collective bargaining fails, labor 4nd management may 
agree to the appointment of a board to investigate a dispute and 
recommend possible settlements. Neither party must accept the 
board's recoaaendations as, final. Once an investigating board's 
findings and •recoaaendat ions have been aade public, however, pop- 
ular sentiment will often force the parties to accept the recom- 
mendations of the board and reach an agreement* 



Presidential Influence 

' 1 ' x 

Another factor which can lead to ultimate settlement of 



>6 
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labor-management disputes is the powers "of persuasion possessed by 



Che President of the United States. The President say make public 
appeals to the disputing parties to reach an early agreement, al- 
though, in most cases, he does so only when the dispute involves 
an- Industry which affects the national interest. Steel ,* airlines , 
and railroads, for example, would be classified as such industries. 

There are two major reasons why the President has considerable 
influence in the settlement of labor disputes. First, the appeal' 
presumably has the support of the general public which elected the 
President to his high office. If eHher the union or management 
completely disregards the President's views, it is likely to incur 
widespread public disfavor. 

Second, there is always the possibility that should the Pres- 
ident's appeal go unheeded, it may be enacted into law. And both 
labor and management prefer free collective bargaining, to a goverrfS- 
taent-iisposed settlement. 

Injunction and Seizure * 

In soee cases, labor and management may become hopelessly dead 
locked. A union may then call a stride — a refusal to work until 
management accepts the workers' demands. Or, management may decide 
to call a lockout — a refusal to admit employees for work until 
they accept management *s demands.. When strikes or lockouts threaten 
vital industries ,v government has two possible bourses of action— 
"injunction" or "seizure." 

An injunction is a court order to refrain from acting. If 
issued against a union, it directs the union not to call a strike. 
If issued against a cotspany, it directs, the company not to lock 
its employees out. The purpo^-of an injunction is to maintain 
the current situation for some temporary time period in which 
further efforts to reach an agreement are made. 



* 




A seizure involves the actual substitution of government for 
managettnt. Th* government takes over and directs the operations 
of the firs. Such measures Encourage the employer to seek an early 
settlement so that the property can be restored tp private oper- 
ation. In addition, while government is functioning as management, 
it can negotiate with the union concerning new terms of employment. 

Injunctions and seizures are last-resort attempts to resolve 
labor differences. Both have been used, though, when the nation's 
welfare has been threatened by a possible strike or lockout in some 
vital industry. 

* v 
In 1946, for example, the bituminous coal industry was seized 

and operated by the government. In thls'particular case, government 
officials negotiated a settlement with the miners. In 1963, injunc- 
tions were issued in the International Longshoremen's Association's 
dispute with the shipping companies. The fact that injunctions and 
seizures are used infrequently and with caution indicates the sev- 
erity of the measures. 

» 

* Compulsory Arbitration 

• Under cosupulsory arbitration, an unsettled dispute is sub- 
mitted to an arbitrator for final and binding decision. Compul- 
sory arbitration po longer exists in this country, although there 
is continuing talk of asking Congress to legislate for its use in 
certain vital industries. m 

Supporters of compulsory arbitration argue that the threat 
of compulsory compliance with the arbitrator's decision would en- 
courage Labor and management to reach an agreement themselves — 
befbre arbitration*. * Opponents argue that the existence of compul- 
sory arbitration actually tends to discourage collective bargaining. 
Both labor and management know that the arbitrator is- the only 
party that can make 'the final decision. Thus, both sides tend t6 
make numerous and unreasonable demands, which, in turn, hinders 
the bargaining process.* 



J 



^rown, J., h Wolf, H. Economics: Principles and Practices . 
Columbus, Ohitf: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co. (1968), 
pp. 343-347. 
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Devastation Mbs leads' t^ reader to use tie 
of tVfext'UJ., title, subheadings) as, a- It 
standing. In this exanole. the suhh^A* a « * 




rganiratiqn 
better und^r- 
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THE LANDS THEY LEFT . > " v 

•The account you^ave just read gave some clues as to why the 
writets migrated to the New, World. A look at the world they loft 
behind may help you better understand their view of America. 

<? 

Conditions in Europe 

By 1600, the population in Engl* was growing faster, than 
the^uppAy of food anj^cther goods. Trade also, increased^and 
with it the demjph fix raw Materials. Wool was in especially great 
demand. Landowners who had long rented out land now. discovered * 
they could make a larger profit by using their land to |raze sheep. 
Former tenant farmers flocked to the cities to find-wor^.' this 
sharp increase in laborers created much unemployment . 

Economic conditions were even wors> in Scotland and Ireland. 
The people in these countries were at the mercy of English laws, 
these laws favored English agriculture and textiles over the pro- 
'ducts produced elsewhere,. There, were also many people in these_ 
countries 'Who did not agree with the Church" of England and resented 
having to pay taxes tx> support it. + $ 

1 Wars had'also had harmful effects on the Europeans. Par- 
tlcularly in the German statea, poverty and destruction were wide- 
spread. The people were anxious to find new opportunities for 
their lives. % » 

Other Reasons for Migration 

*There were several other reasons why people left their 
homes to settle in America. Many people had a love for adventure 
and were restless with what they were doing. America seamed ex-% 
citing. * 

Some people had been involved in crimes. America promised 
them*a new start. For others, V0 *P ln the colonies, for a fixed 
number of years was substituted for the death penalty in major 
crimes. 1 



I 

i 



The organizational scheme of simple listing is. used in this 
section, "The* Lands X^|y Left." The reasons wny people left 
Europe to come to America are listed and explained under the 
subheads Conditions in Europe and Other Reasons for Migra- 
tion." After reading these two sections ,. the reader might come 
upvyiph the following list of reasons: 



C 

l. y Not 



enough food and other goods for the growing 
population of England " t 

f~*y > Jfc Unemployment in England 

3. People in Scotland and Ireland 'did , not agree witfrftthe 
^ Church of England and resented paying taxes to support 

it. . * 

4. Poverty and destruction caused* by war left peaple 
anxious to find a new life. 

5. Some people wanted adventure. 
Hew start for those involved in crimes 



6. 



*Buggey, J., Danzer, G. , Mitsakas, C, & Risinger, C. 
America! America ! Glenview, 111.: Scott, Foresman and Co. 
(1977), pp. 104-105. * 



Notation 2 



^aonstration gloss calls • che readers' attention to the use of giggle 
listing as. a scheoe for organizing what Is read. A list is provided 
to assist 1 the reader in organizing the inforoation* for better under- 
standing. „ 
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Effect* of the Ice Age # , 

the Ice Age had a great influence on plant and animal life. 
The coming of the ice caused some species' to become extinct. U 
forced others to? move elsewhere. 

Crest forests slowly disappeared as the glaciers advanced. 




Trees that had* once groyn in Canada could survive taly in the, ^ 
southern part df the United States. Reman t a of this p re-Ice Age 
Canadian forest can still be visited in the Great Ssoky Mountains. 

The |ce Age encouraged the development of huge mammals, suited 
to- cool, dry climates. When the ice retreated, the.hdrse, camel, 
bison, and* elephant survived, but other huge narsaals — the Eacsaoth, 
mastodon, and saber-toothed tiger — disappeared. The human beings 
who hunted many o£ these large animals had to turn to other sources 
of food. Thus,Tthe cooing and going of the ice sheets tested the' ' 
adaptability of human beings.* They responded to the challenge and 
grew in knowledge and skills. "For exasple, they developed agricul- 
ture soon after the end of the Ice Age. 



Ice Age glaciers also shaped many of the landscapes we 
see today. ; As cite ice retreated, huge depressions that had been 
gouged out by the glaciers filled up with water. Thus the Great 
Lakes were born. Smaller depressions also filled in with wster, 
asking Minnesota the "Land of 10,000 Lakes." The glaciers also 
deposited such of the soil in the American Midwest, the plains of 
Europe, and northern China. In fact, many of the world's most 
productive farms are on soils deposited in the Ice Age.* 



*Dan*er, G. , *6 Larson, A, Land and People, A World Geography , 
Glenview? 111.: Scott, Foresman and Co, (1979), pp. 111-412. 
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3. 4. and S. In Effects of the Ice Age," an organizational scheme 
- of cause and effect is used. In the preceding sections, the 

cosing of the Ice Age with its huge glaciers was described, 
-fcead Jl, }2, and ]3 to find effects in plants, aninals and land 
•* ' caused by the glaciers. Refer to the diagraa to help organize 

the cause/effect relationship. 



Cause 
Ice Age - glaciers 



Effect 



jl plants 

animals 
2 



human 
J beings 



3 land 



forests disappeared 
extinct or move else- 
where; development of 
huge mammals 

adapxed to changing 
conditions 

shaped landscapes 

retreating glaciers 

left 1. depressions 

filled with 

water 

2. rich soil 
deposits * 



1 iU 



Rotations 3 f 4 and 5 - Demonstration gloss leads the reader to see the use of the cause-effect 
organizational scheae In this passage. 



ui 
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Developmental 



Defining the Word Race + 

What is your race? It seess as if^this would be an easy 
question, something lilte "What state d5you live in?" But it is 
not. Ve know that there are fif^y states, each with its own name 
and specific boundarles^^-Races ^Kovever » are not like that. People 
disagree strongly on how«eany races there are, what they should be 
named , : and what cbeir characteristics are* or whether race is a 
useful concept at all. f 

What is a race anyway? Soaetiaes we use the word race to 
refer to the largest possible^ roup of people— the huaan race. It 
is aore coaaonly used, however, to refer to a group of people who 
are similar ,»to each other because they have certain physical char- 
acteristics that are handed down froa one generation to another by 
heredity. 

Race in this sense, refers to certain physical traits which 
we receive fros our.^tarenta that set us apart froa other groups of 
people. The aost easily recognized features, such as the color of - 
our skin, the texture of our hair, the shape of our eyes, or south, 
or nose, are usually thought to indicate racial groupings. However, 
scientists have also found racial differences in blood- type, finger- 
prints , the shape and nuaber of our teeth, and the structure 4f cer- 
tain bones. Even then, the answer to the question, "what is your 
rsce?" sight be difficult. 

A persons 1 race is never determined by a single physical char- 
acteristic, such as cheekbone shape or blood type. It is the gen- 
eral pattern. of all our physical character iestic* that suggests that 
we coae froa one or aore groups of ancestors. Finally, ^ecause 
huaan history has been so complicated, no natter how many different 
ways we classify huaan beings i n to different racial groups, there^ 
will always be aany individuals who cannot be easily identified with 
a particular race. 1 

* - I • " 

*Danzed, G. , h Larson, A. Land and People, A World Geography . 
GlenvJew, 111.: Scott, Foreaaan and Co. (1979), p. 128. 



1. 2. and 3. The organizational scheme of the section, "Defining 
the Word Race" is called definition because the information is 
Qrjpnieed for the primary purpose of defining race . The infor- 
mation in ]1 points out that race is very hard to define be- 
cause it is used in different vays. 



Write the definition of race found in,)2: 



•Part of the definition of race includes lists of physical 

features considered in determining a person's race. Name 

/ 

some of these physical features given in ]3. - 
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Faralng Is laproved 

The development of faralng and^t 

i 

Halted the movement of Neolithic 
the land, groups tended to settle 
the soil lost its richness* coseauni? 




Casing of animals greatly 
life centered on worfciug 
rea. .At first, whenever 
would aove to other, sore 



fruitful lands. Later, man discovered that by scattering fertil- 
izers — vegetables , wood ashes, and animal wastes— he could cake the 
saae soil fertile again. Neolithic aan gradually settled down into 
village cosaunities and a coamon life of faralng. 
* 

Because more food was available, sure people were able to 
survive. A rapid growth in population resulted in an increase in 
the nusber of villages. ^Gradually, as tnis happened, all the soil 
in one area came under cultivation. However, primitive types of 
fertilizers needed a long tiae to be effective. Two ideas about 
farming solved the problem* Han created the fallowing process and 
the animal-drawn plow to aake certain his fields reaained productive. 



^b&mzer, G, , & Larson, A. Land and People, A World Geography . 
Glenviev, 111.: Scott, Foresaan and Co. (1979), p. 128. 

^Capeltuti, F. , & Grossman, R. The Human Adventure . 
• San Francisco; Field Educational Publications, Inc. (1970) 
p. 47, 
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4. 5. 6. 'and 7, The .section "Faralng Is laproved" is organized 
around aany cause/effect relationships. Reread each } and 
complete the diagrams to determine the cause/effect relation- 
ships. , * 



CAUSE 



}4 



working land and t 
anlsals 



arcing ^ 



people settled in one 
« 

area J 



15 



Dore food 
aval lab) e. 



— > 



rapid growth in 
population 



1 J 



Problems: . " 

1) all soil is 
cultivated 

2) fertilizer needs 
a long tiae to be 
effective * 



—> 



EFFECTS 



liaited 1. 



soil lost its 

2. 



communities 
moved 



T 



nan used 3. 



people 



survive 



increase in nusber of 
2. 



aan created two faraing 

processes: 

3. 
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To allow a field* to remain fallow Deans not planting it for 
r 

one season. The purpose is to give the soil a chance to regain 
its fertility. Ne^rthe^esSj the field Bust be plowed ^o rid it 
of weeds and to- conserve its moisture. The following year another 
'field would be fallowed while the first could be planted again. 

The process of plowing required strength greater than aan's. 
In the beginning, primitive plows dug only a few inches into the 
surface of the earth and overturned the soil. But this was not 
enough to improve the output of the field. Eventually, the thought 
of hitching a plow to an aniaal occurred, and the new faming began. 
How did the use of farm aniaars affect Ban's worktiae? 

^--^ecause the Ben worked the fields, the women had aore tiae to^ 
perform tasks in the village and at home. One of these was weaving. 
Up to the tiae of the agricultural revolution, there was very little 
clo tii -making. Skins of "animals had been sewn together to sake rough 
clothing. Now a great amount of fiber 'was available, including hair 
and wool from domesticated animals , as well as flax* 



Woven cloth became a very important product ^of, the new way of 
life. The discovery of dyeing processes added color and variety to 
the woven cloth. The agriCulZtZraT revolution allowed Neolithic aan 
to dress as well as to eat better. 
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CAUSE 

man did not plant 
a field for one 
season 



plowing requires 
strength 



men worked 
the fields 



EFFECTS 

soil regains 

its 1. 



field could be 
planted again 



2. 



used to plow fields 



woaen had tiae to 

1. 



Two new process e1 



PHASES OF MATTES, j ' ♦ * ~ 

Experience shows that Che many different kinds of matter found 
in our surrlujWirfg8 'can be sorted into three broad categories, called * 
'physical tfwSipL or pfteatfs. One category includes solids , such as 



'stone tsr steeJ-^TJTOSecond comprises liquide, such as water or oil. 
Hie third includes, gasee ^such as air or steam. Liquids and gases 
are^own collectively as fluids^ the phase of matter tbat can flow. 
It jg p ossible to produce,' phase chafes in al 2. kinds of Bitter, and 

ansitions are o'ffcen brought^ about by changes in the conditions 



It js p os 
sucflQpkn 

of the environment, such as * temperature/ pressure, and so on. 



.Hi* three phases'Qf natter can usually be d 4-8^il^JB^ by 

'observing how a sample behaves with respect* to changes in its £orm 
or the amount of space it 'occupies (Fig.. 3.1%. A solid is charac- 
terized by its strong tendency to preserve^ th its original "shape 
and volume, except when very strong *forqes are brought to bear on 
it. , 



A liquid lacks rigidifj|£fl •foSrm and Mil flow even under the 
^Influence of its own weight'* However, like a solid, it has a def- 
^Kite volume and resists strongly any attempt to ctypnge that volume. - 
Some materials > such as grass and certain plastics, appear to be 
solid at ordinary temperatures but are not true solids according to 
Qa more rigorous specification given^feelow. , 

Gases have neither Rigidity of shape nor definite voJUmie. . 
Any sample of a gas.^no matter hot/ small, will fill completely **» ^ 
any vessel to w$iA[ it is admitted^ 2 



Capelluti, Grossman, R. The Human Adventure . 

San Francises Field Educational Publications, Inc. 
(1970), p. 47. * * 

* Freeman, I. Physics/ Principle*' arfd Insights . \ 
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8. and 9. Classififtfcion is the scheme- used by the author to or- r 
ganize the* information in the section "Phases of Matter." Or- 
ganizing by classification means arranging things into groups 
or' categories. In section 3\2,*twb classf ications oTmatter 
are given. * 

r • 
Classification - 1 

The 'first paragraph in ]8 identifies three categories for 
phases of matter. List the three categories: 

i. : 2. — »• 

The three phases differ in their form, or shape, and volume, 
or the amount of space that is occupied. The diagram below 
lists the thVee phases and the characteristics (form,* volume) *of 
each. Complete the mis$inY"tn£ormation: 



Pha&es of Matter 



3. Gases 



1. Solids - 2.^ Liquids 

form solids keep fpro - liquids flow 
their original form * and thus lack rigidit 
volume - keep original volume - ff^rojflnae 



volume* except under 
extreme force 



Both liquids and gases 
because they flow, 



. gases have 




no def inite fo'fco — 
they will fill 4 any 
container in which 
they are placed. 



■ v 
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Another method dt classification, more precise than the above, 
is based on the atomic model of the internal structure of 'matter. 
This is a ldgical extension of Deaocritus' original "hunch" that 
matter Is Hade up of aggregates of microscopic particles (atoms). 
According to the atoaic concept, all materials are either crystalline 
or az&rphouS in structure. 

In a crystalline soHd the afcoms are closely packed and held - 
close to certain regularly spaced fixed locations by electric x 
forces acting between the atoms. The spacing and arrangement of 
all. these positions form an imaginary framework called the space 
lattice of the crystal. Each kind of crystal has its" characteristic 
lattice whose form and dime nsi 6ns can be investigated by means of' 
x rays (Ref. 3.3). Two relatively simple examples of lattice struc- 
ture are represented in Pig. 3.2. 

In actual mineral crystals the atoms are not all arranged in 
the ideal way Jlist described. There are many places where the lat- 
tice has dislocations* regions where the lattice is locally distort- 
ed and where the arrangement of the atoms departs from regularity 
(see Fig. 3<3a). Crystal defects may also be present: Some lattice^ 
points are unoccupied, or an occasional foreign atom may be present 
among the ones that belong there (Pig. 3.3b).' Such laxities can 
produce great changes in the mechanical, electrical, and other "prop- 
er ties of some crystals, sometimes leading to important technical 
applications, such as the transistor (page 427). 

Large single crystals can often be grown from a solution or 
•from a melted sample of the material. The external shape of such 

a crystal reveals features of the invisible lattice structure, but 

> 

in most casei of crystallization the, solid that forms is made up 
of a rigid mass of small individual crystals, stuck together in 
random positions. A single crystal of the same material ( is about 
a hundred times aa strong as this- aggregate. 1 * 



Classification - 2 
„ The second classification ]9 is based on the internal struc- 
ture of the atomic structure of matter. The first paragraph in }9 
identifies the two groups (Note the marginal definition for one 
Sroup).^ List. the name's of the two groups in the diagram below. 
One characteristic of B each group is given below the blank. , 

• Atomic Structure of Matter- 



definite form 2. shapeless or without 

form 



^Freeman, I. Physics » Principles and Insights . v New York: 



McGraw-Hill (1973), pp. 42-43. 



* 4 , The Nature of Taxes 

What exactly ig taeant by "ability to pay"? How ouch store 
ability to pay taxes does a person who earns $20,000 a year have 
than another who earns onl£ $10, 000 1 Is it twice as such, sore 
than, twice as much, or perhaps less? Our answer to this question 
will Indicate whether we prefer "proportional," "progressive," of 
"regressive" taxes. , v 

Proportional Taxes 

A proportional tax is one in which the percentage rate of 
taxation is the saae for everyone.. Assise that the income tax rate 
is 20 per cent of taxable income.* "Hie person with a $10,000 
taxable income would pay $2,000 in taxes, wbil* the person, with 
$20,000 would have to pay .$4,000^. ' 

many people, a, proportional tax is a fair tax. The person 
ce as much income, they argue, should have to pay twice as 



f 



ch tax. Others 



h incose, 
, jiowever , 



insist that progressive taxes are^best. 



Progress ive Taxes * 

• A progressive tax is one which imposes a higher percentage 
rate of taxation on persons with high incomes than on jhose with 
low incomes. The federal Income tax is a progressive tax because 
as taxable income increases, the percentage rate gets higher. Ac- 
cording to,ferderal law, a tax rate of only 14 percent is Imposed 
on the first $600 of taxable income. Ihe top £ate is 70 per cent 
on all taxable income in excess of $100,000. 

Regressive Taxes * 

A regressive tax is one*yhich imposes a higher percentage ra^e 
pf taxation on low incomes than on high incomes. Sales taxes are 



*Hot all of a person's income is subject to taxation. The Lsu 
allows certain deductions from^otai income to arrive at taxable < 
income. Taxable inoome,^<hua t la a person's total income which ia 
subject to tax after certain deductions have been made. 
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10. Titles and subheadings lh the text can help you understand how 
the passage is organized. 

The title of this passage is "Hie Nature of Taxes." Three sub- 
headings indicate the types of taxes 4hat are^xplained. 

Finish tgg organization of the passage as given 'by titles and 
subheadings: * * 

natute of taxes 

A. Proportional taxes 

B. 

C. ' * " 



Cflf ^ arln S contrasting is a strategy to help you organize the > v 
information' as you read. Compare and contrast the three types 
of taxes. 



The three taxes are defined by how*much tax we pay in relation 
to amount of income. Thfs is the percentage tate of tax. 

, * «** 

As you read Determine, the rate^ foV each type of r «x and £ts' 
effect on -high or low incomes; 2) compare the* three types of 
taxes; 3) try to give practical examples. 

* m . s 

Comparing and contrasting the three .taxes hefped you to or- 
ganize the passage wfoile you were reading. ' 



Proportional tax 
rate is the 



for high and low incomes'. ' 



Progressive tax 
rate is 



Example; 



for, higher than lower incomes, 
v 



Regressive tax 

rate is 

Example: 



_for lower than hi*er incomes. 
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regarded as regressive. Those who have very low ia coses sust 
spend a higher percentage of their incomes for taxable items. Per- 
sons w£th high iacoaes, however, tend to save a larger part of thei^ 
earnings. Thus, the p*r centals which they spen^on taxable feoods is 

less than that of persons with lower incoses. 

♦ ► 

Let us look at a specific* exasple. Suppose that a person 
vith a $5,000 incose spent his entire earnings on food, clothing, 



Table 12-1 


An Illustration 

0* 

Regressive Taxation *' 

Person vith Person v*th- 
Incase of Inoo&e of 
SS ,000 $20 ,000 


Aaount spent 




f 


subject to tax 


$5 ,000" 


$10,000 


Aaount of tax * 






S 4 per cent 


200 


' ' > i00 


Percentage of total' 


s 




incose paid in tax 




IX 



and shelter for his faaily. Suppose that another person Jjad an in- 
cose of $20,000. ,Hal£ of it he spent for the essentials of life 
'and for luxury ite^»; ^ saved the remainder, inventing part of iC 
in stocks and bonds. The state sales tax rate, let us assise, is 
4 per cent. ^ * 

t » 

Jable 12-1 shows the sales tax which both individuals paid. 
Although tt)e person with the higher incose paid cere dollars in 
taxes, the percentage tax rate was less. This is what is ©eant by 
a regressive tax. 1 



1 Brown, J., & WoU, H. Economics; Principles and Practices . 
Coiu ^ u !: 01110 : CharleTfi. Merrill Publishing, Co. (19*8)' 
*PP« 3o~37. . 
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Notations 1 - 10 — Definition, cause-effect, classification, and co=p are -contrast arc 

examples of organizational scheaes provided in the text that the reader 
should recognize. Developmental gloss tells the reader what scheae is 
being used and then requires the reader to indicate understanding of 
the scheae by responding to the activities. In a progression of 
activities, developmental gloss would require readers to 44entify the 
schemes. Hotice Jhat in Notation 10 the readers 1 attentions directed* 
to the external organization as well as the schese»of cowpare and contrast 
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D. Monitoring ^ \ 

1. Devest ration 

% • 

NEED c FOR WEATHER FORECASTING 

Why are weather, aiert5 necessary? j| 
. How do leather forecasts help faraers? 
flow & weather forecasts help travelers? 
Bov do weather forecasts help you? 
% 

\ 

weather alert ' 

Have you ever heard a weather alert [uh-LURTj on radio or 
TV? If you have, you know that such a broadcast is a vaming about 
the veather that is 'given to help people. A weather alert warns of 
a stora, very cold tesperatures, very wars tesperatures , flooding, 
or drought. The reason for the warning is that if people know what 
Sth4 veather is likely to be, they can better prepare for it. 

A weather alert helps people decide whether 1 or not they 
should go outside and what they should wear. A weather alert also 
helps people decide what precautions they Should take with regard 
to property and if they should find a safe place to stay. As you 
can see, whatever the reason for a weather alert "Speople are helped 
by it. Have vou ever been helped by a weather alert? If so, how? 

How forecasts help farmers 

Veather forecasts are helpful to farpers. These forecasts 
help farmers decide when to plant their crops. These forecasts 
also help faraers decide when to harvest certain crops. Veather 
forecasts help ^araers in other vays, too. What other ways can 
you think of that weather forecasts say help farmers? 

4 Hov forecasts help travelers 

' Weather forecasts are very useful to travelers. For exasple, 
suppose you know, that there are storms along the route you will be 
traveling. It atfght help you aecide to spend the night where you 
were. Or suppose you know that an airport night becoae snowbound. 
It sight help you decide to postpone a plane trip for a few days. 



1. To check understanding of pages 233 and 234, the reader should 
follow these steps: 

f 1. Go bacl\to the purpose set for reading. The author of 

9 this section provides a title that helps the reader establish 

a purpose: to find out why there is a need for weather fore- 
casting. m 

i / 

The reader then asks whether or not the purpose was accoa- u 
plished. 

' r 

2. Go back to the purpose questions- Again, the* author of 
this section provides the purposejjuestions in ]1. 

The reader attenpts to answer the purpose questions* given in 
11- 

, i 

3. If the reader has problems determining whether the pur- 
pose was accosplished or cannot answer the purpose questions, 

^ then he should 

# a) study the text organization of pages 233"and 234 — 

£- the four subheadings in this section correspond to the 

' four questions. ^ 

h% reread the Information under the subheadings of the 
question or questions that were problems. 

A, The reader should think again about his understanding of 
pages 233 and 234 after following Steps 1-3. 
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Weather forecasts also help people who are transporting goods or 
people. For example, weather forecasts help truck* drivers and bus 
drivers know what ttfe road conditions will be like. Weather fore- 
casts also help railroad engineers .^airplane pilots, and ships*, 
captains knbv what to expect ahead. Why right this be isportant? 



What season of the year do you think is 
the worst tor traveling in your part of 
the country? 



How forecasts help you 

As you may know, people listen to weather forecasts in the 
evening to find oufr what the weather will be like the next day. Or 
they listen to weather "forecasts in tbe^morning before they l£ave * 
home. When do you listen to weather forecasts? Why? 

A weather forecast may help you decide if you should wear a 
raincoat or carry an umbjrella. It Bay help you decide if you 
should wear tyoots and gloves. It say also help you decide if you 
An do something outside or if you should plan to do something in- 
sid", What has a weather forecast helped you to decide lately? 1 



Hlagnoli, M., Douglass, L. , & Ellis, D. Exploring Earth and 
Space. River Forest, Ul.:> Uldlow Bros. (1978), pp. 233-234. 
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Notation 1 - 



In monitojtf.ng comprehension, the focus of demonstration gloe£ is 
leading the readers^ to an awareness of their understanding of the 
text and the need to evaluate their comprehensipn, In this example, 
*the reader is led to monitor/ check understanding through the steps 
involved in establishing a purpose. In this text, the purpose and 
purpose-related questions are given, and the reader is asl&d to check 
understanding by referring to the questions after reading. For che 
reader experiencing difficulty, demonstration gloss gives alternative 
auggestions to be 'followed in achieving the purpose for heading. 
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2, Developmental 



THE OCEAij FLOOR 

What is the ocean floor next to the 
continents like? 

w 

Nhat part of the ocean floor is flat? 

What part of the ocean floos has 
aountains and valleys? 



continental shelf and slope 

Have you ever stopped to think that most people probably 
know more about the surface of the soon than they know about the 
bottom of the ocean % Scientists have very good saps of the, aoon's 
surface. But aucb of the ocean* floor is either not napped or only 
poorly mapped. Why, do you think, this is so? 

Suppose the Atlantic Ocean could be drained so that you could 
walk from any place on the east coast of the United States to any 
place along the coast of Europe, What would your journey be like? * 
First, you would walk across the continental [KAHHT-uhn-ENT-al] 
shelf. The continental shelf is an area of the ocean floor next to 
a continent that gently slopes downward. In fact, it usually slopes 
about 2.25 meters for every kilometer (12 feet for every mile). 

\ 1 ' 

As you might guess, the continental shelf is not the sane 
width all the way around the United States. Off the coast of San 
Francisco, for example, the shelf is only about 4$ kilometers (30 
ailes) wide. Off the coast of Boston, however, the shelf is abfcut 
415 kilometers (260 alias) wide. How such wider is the shelf off 
Boston? ' 

l.t you continued walking toward Europe, you would eventually* 
com to what isjcalled the shelf break* Here, the slope suddenly 
begins to get steeper. This -is where the continental shelf ends. 
It instill not very deep here compared to the great ocean depths. 
It say be£rom 40 meters (130 feet) deep to 500 meters (1,600 feet) 
deep ar""the shelf braak. 
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8. Monitoring what you read is a strategy for checking your un- 
derstanding of the passage. 

In ''The Ocean Floor" use the passage organization (title and* 
subheads) to help check or monitor youx^understanding. 

1- The title and the three subheads indicate tonics to 
be discussed. Refer to the illustrations on page 416 
and 417 to see where the areas of the ocean floor are 
located. 

2. The questions given in ]1 helped the reader identify a 
purpose for reading. » 

3. In order to check understanding, the reader should try to 
answer the purpose questions. 

4. f£l1 in the missing information in the following outline 

to organize the information needed to answet the questions. 



The Ocean Floor (title)^ # 
A. Continental shelf and slope (subhead 1) 
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1. Continental shelf 

• a) location: next to a continent 
b) description:- 



Shelf break 
a) location: 



b) description: ^elope is quite steep 
* 3. Continental slope * 

* ]4 a) looation.y 

b) description: yery stegp downward slope 
B. Abyssal plain (subhead 2) *** 
]5 1. location: 



2. description: very flat, scattered with searounta 
* or underwater mountains 



loH 



c 



fit 



The continental slope begins at the shelf break. This area 
drop* down about 95 meters per fcilometel* "(atout 500 feet per mile) 
It drops down to 4 or 5 kilometers (about 13,000 to 16,800 feet> 
below sea level. You sight think of the continental shelf and the 
continental sfopo as parts of a continent that are below sea level 
If so, where do* you think the continent really, starts?*" 

Abyssal plain t ^ > 1 ' 

If you walked all the way down the continental slope, you 

would come to the abyssal [uh-BIHS-uhl] plain. The abyssal plain 

is very flat. It makes up about a third of the ocean floor. 
* 

If you continued your journey to Europe*, you would probably 
see a few Domains rising from the abyssal plain.' These under- 
water mountains would be scattered over. the abyssal plain. Such 
mountains are, called seamounts [SEE-aownt t sJ. They^ are formed by 
underwater volcanoes. Some seaaounts rise more than a kilometer 
(over 3,000 feet) above the abyssal plain, Sose of them are so 
tall that they extend above the surface of the water* 

Sotaetiaes there are aeamo^nts with very fj.at tops. ' These v 
seaaounts probably looked ljke most other seamounts at one time. 
However, the tops of these seamounts were, worn away with the * - 
passage of time. 

Mauna Loa is a volcano on Hawaii that 
rises 4,170* meters* (about 13,680 feet) 
above sea level. The part of this vol- 
cano below sea level extends downward 
another 4,877 meters (about 16,00(3 
feet). Since Mount Everest is 8,848 
meters (29,028 feet) tall, about how 
. aich taller is Mauna Loa than Mount 
Everest 7 * 



> Stegnoli, M. , Douglass, L., & Ellis, D. Exploring Earth and 

Space. River Forest. 111.: Uidlow Bros. (1978), pp. 415-418. 
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The series of undntog^gr taountaiaa foma a long ridge, or 
ranges*? aountain*. In fact, scientists S&y that there is a long 
ridge of mountains near the center of each of the aain oceans. 
The ridge in the AtlanticvOcean, called the Hi t£ At lan tic Ridge, 
is probably the best known. * , • ' 0 

If you were*a£le, to cross these twuntains on your journey 
toward Eurp$ri^ yotl would ^End that there igja long, deep valley to 
the very aiddle ofVhe Mid-Atlantic Ridge. This kind of valley is" 
called a rtifrvalteyS^clentists have*found thatf the rift valley 
is an area of earttauakeN^cjy^y^ty. In fact, tha ri,fc .valley seen* . 
to be an axes of weakness in the march's jrust. By studying the 
rocks on each sidcLof the rift valley* scientists have learned oany 
fihings, abovt the earth. They have found that the rift valley in £he 
aiddl£ of th| Mid^^atlti^ Ridge is growing* larger. It is' growing 
about 2.5 centimetp^(one inch) per' year. That asount nay not 
see^J^ever^ aucK, but over thousands of yearsj^: adds up to a 
great «dea*tT" 



Throughout the Atlant^EjJ 0 *' 



|cean, in general; the ocean floor 
follows the kicd of pattern described. However, in soae places in 
the Atlantic Ocaan there are deep valleys called' trenches. Trenches 
are very deep, V-shaped cuts* in the ocean floor. Thtey are very long 
and narrow and have very steep sides. 1 * 

• °'\ - • . -■_ 

Slagnoli, JJ., .Douglass, L. , & Ellisi D. Exploring Earth and % * JL. 
Space" River Forest, III.: Uidlow Bros. (1978) , pp, 418-420. ' 



C. Mountains and valleys^(subhead 3) 

1. ridge" ^ ♦ 

36 ■ * "*"») location: center of -bee an 

b) description; ] 

2. rift valley 

37 , a) location: * . , 
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c 'b) description: ^ 

3. trenches ' . » 

a) location: scattered throughout the sea 

b) description: . + _ 



5. 



Jfow think about the .questions ^and indicate iiow you feel ♦ 
abou?^our ability to answer them correctly: j 



Question t. 



. .© 

% Question 2. sure'' 



Question 3. *uro* 



unsuri 

'©. 

unsure 

© 



(circle one) 
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*In this exasple, the readers are directed to check their understanding 
by using the external organization of the text.. Responding to the ■ 
gloss activities should help the reader, answer the purpose questions.. 
Rather than writing answers to the questions, the readers are asked 
to indicate tbelr success" in understanding. 

'"v * 




